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TARIFF TENDENCIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


THERE is probably no country to which it has pleased the foreign 
historian to ascribe so unbroken a thread of continuity in action and 
in purpose as England. And yet, perhaps, there is none where action 
has so constantly varied, and where purpose has been so palpably 
altered to suit the altering conditions, not alone of the island itself, but 
of the outside world. 

Since first she took rank among the notable nations of the earth, 
England has been engaged in a gradual but constant change of front. 
She has, so to speak, moved her front door right round the island— 
from the eastern counties, which in the Middle Ages were the great 
centre of population and of that nascent commercial activity which 
found its outlet in a trade through Flanders, round by the south coast 
as the trade with Southern Europe developed, through Bristol, which 
was especially the port for the West Indies, and up the west coast to 
Liverpool and Glasgow, to which has finally and mainly gravitated 
the great trade with North America. Thus, that district extending 
from Glasgow to Lancashire, once known as Strathclyde, which was 
uninhabited moor, morass, and forest at the time when the eastern 
counties were teeming with life and dotted with rich monasteries and 
churches, has now become the most important and the most populous 
part of the island. 

And if England has changed the side of her house through which 
she looks forth and puts out her fullest hands to the outside world, she 
has no less changed in the same time her home activities. Originally 
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she was a pastoral and grazing country,—a fact so fully recognized 
that wool, the great staple of the country, was guarded by the severest 
sumptuary laws. Even to this day, when England does not export a 
single pound of wool, the Lord Chancellor sits, in the House of Lords, 
on a woolsack—the emblem of her once prosperous trade in this arti- 
cle. In the beginning of the present century she became a manufac- 
turing country, not so much of set conscious purpose as through the 
accidental advantage which the juxtaposition of good coal and good 
iron gave to her in the early development of machinery and of the 
manufactures which were its children. 

Now, when the whole world is, as it were, being brought to its bear- 
ings, and each part put in touch with the rest, it seems to some of us as 
though the great final destiny of England were to be that of the carrier 
of the world. For the rational horizon of London embraces all the four 
quarters of the earth, including the whole of Europe, the whole of Asia, 
the whole of Africa, the whole of North America, and the greater part 
of South America ; while England herself, set in the midst of the sea 
and at the crossing of those sea-roads which are the only roads of com- 
mercial importance, seems as eminently fitted by her geographical po- 
sition as by her secular traditions to remain permanently the centre of, 
and the chief agent in, the intercommunication of the chief nations 
of the earth. 

With changes of occupation, of purpose, and almost of destiny, 
changes in the fiscal policy of England have come naturally, intelligi- 
bly, almost inevitably. Up to the middle of the seventeenth century, 
—when that feudal system called ‘‘ the cheap defence of nations ’’ was 
broken up, and when Charles I, as was said with some exaggeration 
yet not without some truth, ‘‘died a martyr to direct taxation,’’—the 
taxes that Englishmen paid were few. The Customs duties were so 
small as to be quite insignificant; and Excise, or the internal taxation 
of commodities, was only known as a Dutch invention, so hateful to 
the English mind that it was believed Englishmen would perish to the 
last man rather than endure it. 

But with the portentous introduction—now beginning to be fully 
recognized—of that tremendous new factor in the world’s history, the 
great American continent, there came a vast increase of trade. The 
struggle for trade brought wars : it will be found, indeed, upon strict 
examination, that each of the wars waged by England since the seven- 
teenth century has been waged strictly for trade, whatever else may 
have appeared to be the reason at the time. Those wars brought ex- 
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pense and debt ; and expense and debt necessitated taxes and a fiscal 
system. Hence, there grew up in England a Customs tariff of which it 
was said, that Sir Robert Walpole found it the worst in the world and 
left it the best. It, however, remained bad enough, passed through a 
period when it was informed by the most strenuous Protection (espe- 
cially for corn), and at length suggested to fiscal reformers the idea of 
a complete change of system. Said Prosperity Robinson, in 1844 : 
‘* Why not emancipate the commerce of Great Britain?’’ And the 
answer was given by Sir Robert Peel a few years later, when (paying 
the cost with a reimposed income-tax of seven-pence in the pound) he 
reduced the English Customs tariff from 1,200 to 450 dutiable articles, 
and in 1846 repealed the duties on corn with the exception only of a 
shilling per quarter registration duty. 

Peel’s example was followed and bettered by Mr. Gladstone, who 
in 1853 made another great sweep of dutiable articles and another 
revision of the tariff. Nor was this the end. In 1874 Sir Stafford 
Northcote abolished the Customs duty on sugar, which then produced 
£2,000,000 per annum ; giving this as his reason : 


‘* It is held out to us that, if we abolished the sugar duty, there is a reasonable pros- 
pect that England may become the great entrepot of the sugar trade ; and I think that 
is a consideration which all who are interested in the commercial prosperity of the 
country must regard as being one of first-rate magnitude.” 


It was, however, in 1869 that the British tariff was finally brought 
into its present form. For twenty-three years the duty of a shilling a 
quarter on corn (which in 1869 produced £855,000 per annum) had 
existed without being challenged or even complained of. In 1846 the 
Corn Law League had dissolved itself for the express reason that it had 
seen the triumph of Free Trade, on which triumph, indeed, Peel had 
founded his own claims to the remembrance of his fellow-citizens. But 
Mr. Robert Lowe, when Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1869, with a 
flourishing revenue and the best national prospects, seems to have felt 
toward this shilling a quarter as Haman felt when he said : ‘‘ All this 
availeth me nothing so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the 
king’s gate.’’ He, therefore, without any demand, or even so much 
as a suggestion from the outside, abolished the shilling duty, partly 
from a wanton deliverance over of himself to abstract speculation, and 
partly for the same reason which Sir Stafford Northcote had given in 
regard to sugar ; viz., that he expected England to become the entre- 
pot for corn. He said ; 


as 
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‘*Surely there is such a thing as faith in politics as well as in religion ; and if we 
cannot, at this time of day, trust enough to the doctrines of political economy and Free 
Trade to believe that when you raise nearly £1,000,000 from the poorest of your people 
you do an immense amount of mischief, what is the use of abstract science or specu- 
lation atall? . . Then there is another point that also seems to me to be of the 
greatest importance ; and that is, the amount of trade which might exist in this article 
if it were not for the duty. . . England, with her enormous trade, is fitted by her 
splendid geographical position between America, on the one hand, and the corn-growing 
countries of the Baltic, Russia, and Poland, on the other, to become more and more the 
commercial eutrepot of the world for this and other commodities.” 


It can scarcely be necessary to say that England has not become 
more an entrepot, either for sugar than she was in 1874, or for corn 
than she was in 1869. But the point to remark is the uncompromising, 
unquestioning belief of the hard-and-fast, high-and-dry Free Traders 
who then predominated in England, that the gospel of Free Trade, as 
taught by Villiers, Cobden, and Bright, was one of which every word 
was marked by the plenary inspiration of the Almighty, one of 
which no syllable could be disregarded without a fearful anticipation 
of wrath to come. 

It may here be remarked that the apostles of Free Trade in Eng- 
land were not precisely men who took no thought for the morrow. It 
had been pointed out to them by their esoteric teachers, and notably 
by McCulloch, that with cheap bread it would be possible to pay the 
workman lower wages without driving him out of existence ; that, 
therefore, Free Trade in corn for the people meant higher profits for 
the manufacturers. But this reflection was one which the apostles 
kept largely to themselves, and which was not found playirg any 
great part in the eloquent and impassioned appeals to humanity and 
high principles with which they so stirred the country. 

The triumph of Free Trade (so-called only, for, as we shall see, 
trade is not wholly free in England to this day) which was achieved 
in 1849 and exaggerated in 1869 and 1874, was the triumph of middle- 
class doctrinaires, not wholly unmoved by considerations of enlight- 
ened self-interest for their class, who conceived that in this they had 
found a summum bonum, to which all the world would certainly come 
very quickly when once they saw the brilliant example of England with 
her conspicuous success. Free Trade, they taught and believed, would 
certainly make all men traders under the best conditions, and therefore 
friends and brothers of supreme necessity ; and it would as certainly 
bring wars to an end and inaugurate an era of universal peace and 
amity. Nor isit in any way to be denied that under the new fiscal sys- 
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tem England has greatly prospered : not, indeed, wholly because of 
it,—for other reasons as potent have been at work,-—yet, at the very 
least, coincidently with its existence. 

With such an admission as this, however, the great preachers of 
the New Crusade would be by no means content. They had attacked 
and destroyed the old doctrine of force, in which men had thitherto 
believed, and had substituted for it the new doctrine of trade. All the 
world’s history, they smugly and confidently asserted, had thitherto 
been a mistake : all its great men had been corrupt or wrong, fools or 
villains, or both. The whilom national hero, Richard Cwur de Lion, 
who had made fame for himself and his country by hard knocks, was 
now to be replaced by ‘‘ Richard Cwur de Coton ”’ (as the Prince Con- 
sort wittily named him), who would make far greater fame by soft 
goods. Free Trade was right, always had been right, and always 
would be right, everywhere, in all times, and in all places. This was 
the true national verity ; and unless a man believed it, without doubt 
he would perish everlastingly. 

The above description is in truth scarcely an exaggeration of what 
was then held and is held to-day by the more convinced disciples of 
the new doctrine, who, by their energy, their conviction, their intol- 
erance, and the dismal howls to which they give vent at the mere dis- 
tant approach of a doubt, have long dragged after them an immense 
yet ever more hesitating following. Modern facts indeed—the stupen- 
dous successes of the United States, not only in home but in neutral 
and in British markets, the strenuous and daily more formidable com- 
petition of Germany, and the very remarkable and successful increase 
of trading and manufacturing energy in Russia (all of them, be it re- 
marked, severely Protectionist countries)—have caused many to ques- 
tion the faith; and those who have thus questioned have been but ill 
satisfied by the scornful or elusive answers which they have received 
from the high-priests to whom they have communicated their doubts. 
But, in spite of all, the Free Traders undoubtedly remain dominant 
in England at the present day,—not, indeed, with so assured and un- 
questioned a position as they held forty years ago, but still in great 
strength and in full possession of all the commanding positions. 

The tendency in England for the last twenty-five years has been 
to substitute ‘‘direct’’ for ‘‘indirect’’ taxation; although the distine- 
tion between the two systems thus named is far from being exact, and 
is in many cases shadowy. By what we call direct taxes are popu- 
larly meant those taxes, such as income-tax and death duties, which 
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are, or are supposed to be, levied directly upon the person upon whom 
the burden ultimately falls ; while by indirect taxes are meant those 
which are levied upon commodities, and which thus reach only in an 
indirect manner the person who ultimately bears their burden. It is 
further believed by many, and it is preached by some who should know 
better, that all direct taxation falls on the rich, while all indirect taxa- 
tion falls on the poor,—a delusion so patent that it is difficult to under- 
stand how it can be honestly entertained. Nevertheless, it is probably 
to this delusion—and on account of the consequent belief, that to di- 
minish the proportion of indirect to direct taxation is to relieve the 
poor—that many of the recent fiscal evolutions in English finance are 
due. 

In 1874-75 direct taxation in the United Kingdom produced, in 
round figures, £20,000,000 ; while indirect taxation produced £42,- 
000,000. After an interval of twelve years, that is to say, in 1886-87, 
we find direct taxation producing £34,000,000, and indirect taxation, 
£41,000,000. After another interval of twelve years, that is to say, 
in 1898-99, we have direct taxation producing £48,000,000, while in- 
direct taxation has risen to £51,000,000 ; so that, while twenty-four 
years ago we looked to indirect taxation to give us double as much 
revenue as direct taxation, in the present day we have arrived, as 
nearly as may be, at an equality between the two. All this means, of 
course, the carrying out of the Free Trade gospel, by the avoidance of 
any tax that would add to the Customs tariff, and the consequent fall- 
ing back upon an increase in the direct taxes, in order to provide for 
the constant increase of expenditure which marks the modern state. 

England herself claims to be, and all other countries believe her 
to be, the one Free Trade country in a backsliding and uneconomic 
world ; and it is probable that many foreigners entertain the convic- 
tion that England is one vast free port where no Customs duties at all 
are levied. This is very far from being the case. It is so far from be- 
ing the case, indeed, that there is no country in Europe, nor, with the 
exception of the United States, any in the world, which levies so large 
an amount of Customs duties at its ports as the United Kingdom. 
This, to some, may be a hard and surprising saying ; but it is the strict 
truth. Not Protectionist Russia, nor Protectionist Germany, nor Pro- 
tectionist France gets so much revenue from Customs as Free Trade 
England. And the strange thing is that the British Customs revenue 
is levied wholly upon a very few articles, e.g., tea, which is taxed with 
a Customs duty of 35 per cent ; wine, which is taxed 22 per cent ; spir- 
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its, which are taxed 206 per cent ; and tobacco, which is taxed 247 per 
cent. 

The schismatics, who doubt whether this is Free Trade, and the 
heretics, who deny that it is Free Trade, are indeed loftily silenced by 
being told that the fewer the articles taxed, the freer the trade is for 
all other articles upon a given Customs revenue. They are further told 
that, since neither tea nor wine nor tobacco is produced in England, 
and since there is a countervailing Excise duty on British spirits equiv- 
alent to the Customs duty on foreign spirits, therefore it is not a system 
of Protection, but only a system of Revenue, which raises over £20,- 
000,000 of Customs at our ports. They are reminded also of one of the 
great central Free Trade doctrines, that it is the motive which governs 
all, and that, therefore, while even a 1 per cent duty on corn would 
be outrageous because suggesting the motive of Protection, there is no 
such wickedness in the 247 per cent duty on tobacco, inasmuch as, in 
that instance, there can be no motive but that of revenue. 

It is true, indeec, that doubts have been felt as to whether we 
do not rely upon too few articles and upon duties thereon too high. 
Thus, Mr. Goschen, in 1889, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, said: 

“It is better service to the state to increase the number of sources of reve- 


nue than to endeavor to find simplicity. . . Isay you have pushed simplicity of 
taxation up toa point beyond which you cannot carry it without danger.” 


Again, in 1894 he said: 


“In my judgment, our total fiscal system rests upon a very narrow foundation. 
The whole revenue is derived from a comparatively small number of sources. Any 
one, indeed, who can broaden the basis and find new sources of revenue by which you 
can avoid a recurrence, for example, to the income-tax, will render, and does render, 


a public service.” 

So, also in 1894, Mr. Arthur Balfour, the present First Lord of the 
Treasury, spoke of the ‘‘ danger that we run in confining too much of 
our taxation to one or two commodities at most.”’ 

These remarks appear to be only too well founded, when it is re- 
membered that Great Britain levies practically the whole of her Cus- 
toms duties—amounting in 1897 to over £21,000,000—on the four 
items, tea, wine, spirits, and tobacco. The aggregate value of the im- 
ports of these in the same year was no more than £23,000,000 ; so that 
the average Customs duty all round was over 90 per cent ad valorem. 

It has been recently asked by the schismatics—and this is one of 
the many small signs of a less complete faith in 'ree Trade—whether 
Mr. Goschen’s appeal for new sources of taxation might not be met by 
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a revival of Customs duty on certain articles which formerly were well 
known in our tariff; and this with the purest and most unsullied motive 
of revenue alone, without any possible suggestion of Protection, and, 
therefore, without any infidelity to Free Trade as understood by the 
straitest of its sects. Such, for instance, are imported furs, £1,500,- 
000; feathers, £1,200,000 ; lace, £1,400,000 ; musical instruments, 
£1,000,000 ; and embroidery and artificial flowers, £1,600,000 ; not 
to mention precious stones in general and diamonds in particular, 
which the Cape alone sent to us in 1897 to the value of £4,400,000. 
In our older tariffs, existing from 1825 to 1842, every one of these 
articles of import, excepting only diamonds, was taxed from 20 to 50 
per cent ad valorem ; and it is easy to estimate what a handsome in- 
creased revenue they would provide were they now to be taxed even 
at so low a rate as tea, not to speak of so high a rate as tobacco. 

The same strange venture of disregarding the many and relying 
upon the few, which is found in British indirect taxation, is also found 
in our system of direct taxes. In the case of the death duties, it is an 
absolute fact—incredible as it may appear—that one-tenth of the es- 
tates pay nine-tenths of the estate duty imposed by Sir William Har- 
court’s Finance Act. In the case of the income-tax, again, the same 
feature recurs. The best authorities agree in estimating the aggregate 
income of the inhabitants of the British Islands at £1,500,000,000. 
Such, however, are the exemptions introduced into this tax that, in 
the year 1896, only £700,000,000 was assessed by the authorities ; 
and such are the abatements made that, out of this £700,000,000, only 
£500,000,000 paid duty. Thus, instead of the state getting £50,000, - 
000, as with an eightpenny income-tax it would have got, if it had 
taxed the whole of the incomes, or £23,000,000, if it had taxed only 
the whole of the assessed incomes, it did in fact get no more than £16, - 
500,000. Or, to put it in another way, the state relied, and still does 
rely, upon one-third of the total incomes for the whole income-tax. 
In short, it must seem to the foreigner that, if there be a dominant 
principle to be found in the confused system of British taxation, it is 
the principle of Exemption, whereby, in effect, a grant of public money 
is made from those few men and things that do pay to those many 
men and things that do not pay. British taxation, in fact, is a pyra- 
mid which seems to rest not upon its base, but upon its apex. 

The British Budget of 1899, to which some looked forward as offer- 
ing a favorable occasion for recasting the British system of taxation so 
as to bring it into consonance with some intelligible principles, did not 
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find in its author, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ready to undertake that task. Sir Michael has had more rev- 
enue and larger realized surpluses over expenditure, and has left less to 
show for it, than perhaps any Chancellor of the Exchequer since the 
reign of King John. He did, indeed, in 1898 remit tobacco duty to 
the extent of £1,000,000 ; but it is complained that tobacco is none 
the cheaper, and that all the remission went into the pockets of the 
manufacturers. This year, finding himself, for the first time since his 
advent in 1895, short in his estimates by close upon £3,000,000, as 
compared with his expenditure for 1899-1900, he has not only reduced 
the permanent annual provision for the liquidation of the national 
debt by £2,000,000 (to the very great concern of all sound financiers), 
but has also conceived, and will no doubt carry out, the idea of impos- 
ing upon foreign securities and joint-stock companies new stamp du- 
ties which, although not large in amount, must probably avail in some 
degree to check the increasing financial business of London. 

In addition to this, for the sake of another small sum of £420,000 
(about one-three-hundredth part of his total estimated revenue), he 
has excited discontent in, and the commercial hostility of, not only 
France, Germany, Spain, and Italy, but also the British colonies at 
the Cape and in Australia, by imposing an extra duty on wines. These 
proceedings, as will be seen, involved no departure from the settled tar- 
iff policy of Great Britain, nor are they indeed any part of any settled 
plan or any application of any principle. They are no more than the 
rough-and-ready, hand-to-mouth devices of a most estimable country 
gentleman who has somehow or other become a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

The present tendency in Great Britain is to leave things as they are 
and to trust to the natural expansion of the revenue—from the stead- 
ily increasing prosperity of the country—to provide for the greatly 
swelling expenditure. So long as this prosperity continues there will 
probably be no cry for a revision of the British system of taxation, nor 
any demand for fiscal genius, but only for the usual day-by-day, hand- 
to-mouth succession of expedients. Should trade, however, languish, 
and the prosperity of the country threaten to diminish, then indeed 
not alone those who have never bowed the knee to Cobden, but many 
of those who have, will arise and begin to prophesy strange things. 

Then will be the day for those who, with afflicting sheaves of sta- 
tistics in hand, show that every British colonist, as a customer for Brit- 
ish produce, is worth twenty-three average foreigners, and that it is, 
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therefore, sound wisdom to differentiate our Customs duties in favor 
of the Colonies, to give the Colonies thus an advantage over the for- 
eigner, and thereby to stimulate the increase of colonial trade and 
population and, in fact, to breed our own customers. Then, too, will 
be the day for that persistent, confident class of economists who have 
never been able to make up their minds to have cheap sugar forced 
upon them at the expense of the foreign taxpayer, and who deem it 
an effort of the highest statesmanship to make sugar dearer for them- 
selves in order to give an advantage to the West Indian colonies. Then, 
if ever, will be the era, already begun timidly and tentatively in India, 
of countervailing duties opposed to, and imposed for the purpose of 
neutralizing, foreign bounties. Then, even the one-shilling-a-quarter- 
on-corn man may once more raise his head and demonstrate that so 
small a tax would make no possible difference in the price of the loaf. 
Then, in short, the door will be opened and audience given to all 
those who, in ever-increasing numbers since the English democracy 
has been more fully admitted to power, have ventured to conceive dis- 
trust or doubt or qualm in connection with that strange system of Free 
Trade which levies high duties, of income-tax which does not tax in- 
comes, and of universal taxation tempered by nearly universal exemp- 
tion which goes by the name of British finance. But that day is not 
yet. THomAs Gipson BOWLES. 
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GREAT surprise was expressed by Viscount Cromer when it was 
found necessary to award the contract for the new bridge across the 
Atbara toan American firm. Strictly speaking, only the superstruct- 
ure was bid upon. This must be in place and open for traffic during the 
present year. Time was far more important than money. The lowest 
English bid was £10,490 ; the lowest American, £6,500. The English 
contractors wanted six and a half months in which to complete the 
work : the Americans asked for forty-two days ; and they won. “I 
do not doubt,’ writes Lord Cromer in his report to Parliament of 
this year, ‘‘ that these facts admit of some explanation with which I 
am unacquainted.”’ 

Here we have one of those incidents which reveal the strictly im- 
partial character of the work that has been and is being done by Lord 
Cromer in Egypt. However, I have not set myself thie task of writ- 
ing an estimate of this remarkable man. I propose to set down an esti- 
mate of the country as it is to-day, based upon my own observation 
and upon a perusal of no ordinary amount of official and unofficial 
literature. 

And first the Soudan. When | left the Khedive’s dominions in 
March of this year, the Soudan was a closed region. When the coun- 
try would be opened up even Lord Cromer did not appear to know. 
Meantime, inquiries are pouring into Cairo from all parts of the world 
—no small proportion of them being from America—on the subject of 
its commercial possibilities. The English officials refuse to commit 
themselves regarding this matter ; merely declaring that when access 
is free, the whole world may come and see for itself. Now, my own 
view is, that, rich as the Soudan may be in natural resources, nothing 
can be predicated of it commercially until the railways at present pro- 
jected have been built. The want of railway facilities is manifest from 
the fact that when famine prices are offered at Omdurman, grain at 
Jedarif is almost given away. Some extraordinary differences in 
grain prices between nearby places are quoted in official reports, the 
explanation in every case being the lack of transportation facilities. 
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In such a land commercial enterprise is almost a system of preying 
upon necessity. But this cannot last. About a thousand miles of tele- 
graph wire will be strung through the Soudan before many more 
months have passed ; the Gordon College will be well forward ; and 
something resembling civilized government will prevail in the six prov- 
inces. At this writing an English military governor anda staff of two 
coadjutors rule each province. The Government is to build the rail- 
ways with compulsory labor throughout these regions. The climate 
seems, from all accounts, to be an unfavorable one for Europeans and 
Americans, as regards permanent residence, although the Greeks do 
not appear to mind it. Khartoum, at this time, is described by Lord 
Cromer as a collection of ruined mud huts : it is planned, however, to 
have a hotel built there by next winter. . 

Turning to Egypt proper,a bewildering array of topics is presented 
for consideration. To begin with a detail of importance, Egypt to-day 
is solvent. Her revenue last year was £E11,348,000, an Egyptian 
pound being the exact equivalent of five dollars. The expenditure was 
£E10,122,000; and, after a heavy payment into the General Reserve 
Fund, there remained a surplus of £E484,000. During thecoming five 
years heavy sums, aggregating £3,500,000, will be expended upon ir- 
rigation, drainage, railways, schools, and prisons, without adding a 
penny to the present moderate taxation. Certain public works are 
projected which will entail an increase of taxes ; but these works, on 
the other hand, will add materially to the revenues. 

I do not mean that the fiscal system is perfect ; but reforms are 
both constant and practical. The best evidence of the general im- 
provement is found in the present trend of capital seeking investment 
in Egypt. The British are first in this movement, although, to cite 
Lord Cromer, ‘‘ for some years after the occupation of Egypt but lit- 
tle British capital came into the country.’? There was no confidence. 
To-day the situation is just the reverse. British capital is eager for 
‘* Egyptians,’’ not in any wildly speculative way, but in common- 
sense perception of the value of the security. And Egypt is a good 
customer. She buys only what she wants, and pays her bills when 
they are due. No wonder it became necessary to institute the British 
Chamber of Commerce at Alexandria. This body exists for the pur- 
pose, among other things, of furnishing, ‘‘ to those interested, infor- 
mation of a special character in connection with the requirements of 
the Egyptian market.’? American merchants and capitalists will find 
it an invaluable authority. 
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This brings me to the subject of the extension of our own trade 
with Egypt, a topic with which I have already dealt in official re- 
ports. Something has recently happened to confirm me in the belief 
that Egypt is destined soon to be among the very best of our custom- 
ers abroad : I allude to the ready response she has made to the invita- 
tion of our Government to participate in the Exposition and Congress 
of Commercial Interests to be held in Philadelphia this autumn. Our 
manufacturers who are looking to the foreign field should make a care- 
ful study of Egypt’s showing on this occasion. One of the outgrowths 
of the coming commercial congress will be the establishment, with the 
countenance and encouragement of our Consular Service, of a sort of 
bureau of information in Egypt, directed by the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum. At present, the American trader desirous of getting 
a foothold in the Egyptian market writes to the Consul-General for 
information upon a particular point. When this information is sup- 
plied, the trader is no better off than before, owing to his ignorance 
of certain local peculiarities and of the commercial standing and im- 
portance of those with whom he proposes to deal. Business firms in 
Alexandria and Cairo say they can secure better terms for credit from 
European manufacturers than from Americans. The reply is, that 
every business transaction must rest on its own merits. If the Amer- 
icans hold out an inducement for cash,—and they can do it,—they will 
get cash. 

There are two lines of industry which ought to flourish in Egypt ; 
viz., machinery and novelties. The Americans can defy competition 
in both. In machinery I include engines, presses, light safes, electri- 

‘al appliances, and, particularly, mechanics’ tools. The tools must be 
very light and simply made. As regards novelties, the Egyptian 
market will just now absorb an astonishing quantity of rat-traps, 
lemon-squeezers, combination pocket-knives, and the endless array of 
five-, ten-, and twenty-cent articles in the production of which our 
people are so ingenious. The population of Egypt would no doubt 
be highly appreciative of these goods. Again, our lithographers and 
great printing establishments could secure a very large proportion of 
the trade in souvenirs and book-making. The amount of such work to 
be done is astonishing : one Cairo concern was recently compelled to 
place a considerable order in Chicago. 

Those who are merely seeking conservative investment in Egypt 
must carefully distinguish between the limited liability companies and 
the Government undertakings. Both offer excellent classes of securi- 
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ties ; but some, of course, are not so desirable as others. It does not 
follow, because a prospectus claims for an undertaking that it is 
‘authorized by Khedivial decree,’’ that the Egyptian Government 
guarantees it in any way. Much misunderstanding has resulted from 
failure to grasp this point. 

A significant fact in connection with Egyptian securities is the ea- 
gerness of the natives to put theirmoney intothem. Not so very long 
ago the native of Egypt would do almost anything with his money be- 
fore he would put it into an Egyptian security. To-day the exact op- 
posite is the case. There are few important industrial and commercial 
undertakings in which natives do not appear prominently as investors. 

Not that the Egyptian native is rolling in money. There is one 
class, indeed, which, while much better off now than ever before, must 
long remain the object of the Government’s solicitude. The fellaheen 
have had the burden of taxation infinitely lightened ; but the great 
problem confronting the rulers of Egypt is that of restraining these 
people from rushing into debt. The Egyptian fellah has a perfectly 
amazing capacity for borrowing money at incredible rates of interest 
—40 per cent, andeven higher. On this point Lord Cromer, in his re- 
port for 1899 to the British Government, observes : 

‘*T am not aware that anywhere a thoroughly satisfactory solution of this problem 

has been found. It is, in fact, impossible to feel sanguine of the success of any pro- 
tective measures devised with the object of safeguarding the poorer class of cultivators 
against the consequences of their own improvidence.” 
However, within the past few years the Government has advanced 
some thousands of pounds, in small sums, to the fellaheen. But the 
village usurers, who prey upon these people, will lend sums as low as 
£1: the average loan is about £5. The Government has no facilities 
for doing business in loans less than £10. It has, however, hit upon a 
new device in the creation of a national bank with a loan department 
for the special needs of the fellaheen. Money will be loaned by this 
bank in amounts not exceeding £20 each ; and the rate of interest is to 
be 9 per cent. The fellaheen may also fund their indebtedness by bor- 
rowing £100 from the bank at 4 per cent, and may pay back the prin- 
cipal in yearly instalments when the cotton crop is gathered. 

The railway system of Egypt is remarkably good, when one con- 
siders the obstacles it has to overcome. The hands of the manage- 
ment are tied ; and improvements for which there is crying need are 
forbidden by law. Lord Cromer says the trouble is due to divided 
responsibility and to inability, under the law, to apply an adequate 
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proportion of revenues to running expenses and improvements. The 
result is, that the railways, which are under Government control, fail 
to keep pace with the development of the country. Were it legally pos- 
sible to borrow some £1,500,000,—which could easily be done on the 
security,—the whole problem would cease to exist. That being out of 
the question, the General Reserve Fund itself will be called upon to 
help out the railway administration in raising, during the next five 
years, money enough to buy 2,700 10-ton trucks, 200 passenger cars, 
and 30 locomotives ; and many tons of new steel rails will be laid. 
These facts are of very great importance to Americans ; and we ought 
to have no trouble whatever in securing our share of this business. 
American locomotives are very well known in Egypt ; and American 
street-cars will soon be seen in Cairo. 

It seems to me, that our manufacturers ought to take pains, also, to 
explain to the Egyptians how to handle American goods. It is not 
enough to fill an order for a machine and then send it to Egypt. 
Wherever possible, a competent man ought to be sent out with the 
parts, to see that justice is done them. Otherwise, a good machine 
may fall into incompetent hands, and prejudice result. 

The telegraph system is doing very well ; but the difficulty just at 
this moment is the inadequate supply of cheap telegraph poles. Trees 
have been planted to meet this want. The postal service is excellent. 
It takes two weeks to transmit a letter from Cairo to New York ; and 
there is talk of an eleven-day service. The police system is all that can 
be expected ; and life and property are as safe in Egypt as anywhere 
else in the world. Municipal improvements are constantly going on 
in the large cities. A plan is now under consideration for the drain- 
age of Cairo, and the same is true of Alexandria ; and our contractors 
ought to be ready when bids are invited. The prisons suffer from 
overcrowding ; and the system of inflicting capital punishment pub- 
licly, with thousands of spectators surrounding the scaffold, is per- 
haps open to objection. Hangings are rare, however,—a fact which 
leads to the complaint that murders are becoming too numerous. 

The native working-classes in the larger cities are fairly well off. 
This is especially true of Cairo, on account of the activity in building. 
Wages are very low, to be sure, from the American standpoint ; but 
they are all that can be desired from the Egyptian point of view. 

The class for which there seems no provision is the one known to 
ourselves as having seen better days. Crowds of Egyptian youths, 
half-educated and more or less well-bred, are striving for small Gov- 
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ernment clerkships, posts in the banks, positions on the railways, 
andsoon. They will do no manual labor ; and they must have what 
the French call considération. What to do with these young men no- 
body knows,—least of all themselves. Meanwhile they do nothing. 

It is the rule, under Lord Cromer, never to employ a foreigner, 
not even an Englishman, when an Egyptian can be found for the work, 
whatever it be ; but even the most rigid application of this rule does 
not stem the tide of Egyptian place-hunters. 

As Egypt is, in the classic phrase, the gift of the Nile, so the Nile 
is the gift of the barrage. The barrage may be roughly described as 
that series of dams, piers, and engineering works by which the waters 
of the river are distributed over the widest possible area. The Nile 
may be likened to a great serpent crawling down the desert. For some 
miles on either side of the serpent’s body there is fertility ; and that 
fertility is Egypt. All the rest is desert. It is the mission of the bar- 
rage to extend the area of Egypt ; and this mission is fulfilled through 
constant watchfulness, unstinted expenditure, and the highest engi- 
neering skill. Unfortunately, the original construction of the barrage 
was faulty in detail. Repairs have continually to be made ; and in 
some places the strain is so tremendous that anxiety is expressed for 
the safety of the structure. However, the construction of weirs, now 
in progress, will soon eliminate these sources of uneasiness. The Nile, 
it may be well to explain, fertilizes not so much by its water as by its 
silt. © This red sand comes down with the river from the mountains 
in Abyssinia ; and, when the waters recede, it is spread over the face 
of Egypt like a mantle. It is the richest of fertilizers. You may plant 
crop after crop, never giving your fields a rest ; and the soil never be- 
comes exhausted. 

It is of the first importance to regulate the flow of the Nile, so that 
its life-giving waters may not go to waste. Were the rise invariable, 
this might be no difficult matter ; but the Nile is the most inconstant 
of rivers. Its behavior in 1898, as Lord Cromer complains to Parlia- 
ment, was the exact reverse of that in 1897. This made work for the 
irrigation officials ; but the most heroic measures proved unavail- 
ing to save more than a proportion of the rice crop. The cotton 
was brought through the ordeal ; but more than once that crop, too, 
seemed lost. As it was, the promise of an unusually rich yield was 
not fulfilled. The Nile behaves in this erratic way about once in every 
five years ; nor is there any immediate prospect of getting it wholly 
under control. Now that the Soudan has been recovered, the erection 
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of Nile gauges in that region and the extension of the irrigation sys- 
tem will, in time, leave the river at the mercy of Egypt : to-day Egypt 
is at the mercy of theriver. During the next five years it is proposed 
to expend unlimited time, money, and labor upon the Nile. When I 
was in Egypt about 3,000 men were constantly at work ; while at 
Assouan and Assiout the construction of enormous dams had been un- 
dertaken. It was at the Assouan dam that the Duke of Connaught 
figured so prominently during the corner-stone ceremonies. The Sou- 
dan Expedition being now out of the way, vexatious delays in the 
prosecution of these undertakings are no longer to be feared. 

‘Lue Nile flood has given rise to the institution known in Egypt as 
the corvée, or the system of calling out men during the period of flood 
to act as watchers and to perform incidental guard duty on the river 
banks. Nearly twenty thousand men were thus called out last year, 
when the flood was high ; but this was a very much smaller number 
than had been called out in some previous years. The corvée formerly 
led to great abuses and much murmuring among the natives ; but un- 
der English rule the system has been altogether reformed. The men 
are now employed only where they can be of service ; whereas in 
former years they had to line the entire length of the river. 

Before dismissing the subject of the Nile, I may allude to the am- 
bitious project of using its cataracts for the generation of electrical 
power. The Egyptian Government has engaged noted experts to look 
into this subject ; and a very elaborate and favorable report is now in 
its possession. The matter is to be taken up at no distant day ; and, 
no doubt, practical results of the highest importance will follow. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with Viscount Cromer when he 
is called upon to deal with a question into which enters, even indi- 
rectly, the subject of religion. Like all the competent Englishmen 
in Egypt, he is very anxious to avoid anything like lack of respect for 
the conscientious convictions of the natives ; but, on the other hand, 
the necessity of reform in certain practical matters, such as sanitation 
and education, makes him the victim of misunderstandings. For ex- 
ample, the two undertakings with which the Sanitary Department is 
now busied—sanitation of the mosques and removal of the cemeteries 
—have been the occasion of much embarrassment of this nature. The 
mosques, about which so much poetry and romance cling, are not 
clean. The drainage from them pollutes the water-supply. The open 
ablution-basins spread disease, and are very unhealthy. 


As for the cemeteries, their location impedes progress. But the 
42 
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outcry against reform in any aspect was the greater in that the object 
to be attained was totally misunderstood. It is, to me, an additional 
testimony to the efficiency of the Cromer administration of Egypt, 
that all opposition, even from the masses of the native population, 
has practically disappeared, and that the mosques to-day are well 
cleaned. The ablution-basins are giving way to reservoirs and taps ; 
and the cemeteries are rapidly disappearing. A great central bury- 
ing-ground now proves amply adequate to all demands upon it ; and 
the natives welcome this reform as a saving of expense and a benefit 
to themselves. 

Another reform in which Lord Cromer is much interested has to 
do with the enormous consumption in Egypt of hashish. This drug is 
ruinous in its effect upon the mind and physique of the native ; but 
only within the past few years have really serious efforts been made 
to counteract the evil. Enforcement of the prohibitive laws has now 
led to smuggling ; and the genius of the Oriental in this line is al- 
most incredible. The hollow frames of iron bedsteads, interiors of nom- 
inal grindstones, staves of casks, anything and everything, are made 
receptacles for hashish. Open indulgence in the drug is no longer pos- 
sible. The stuff is confiscated wherever detected ; and the imprison- 
ment last year of hundreds of traffickers in it has had a deterrent 
effect. Large quantities, however, are smuggled over the Libyan Des- 
ert, and buried in the sand until a favorable opportunity is afforded for 
conveying it into Egypt by means of camels. The Bedouins are 
charged with most of the guilt of these proceedings ; and no traveller 
who sees a long line of camels in any part of the Khedive’s dominions 
can feel sure that one among them is not bearing upon its back a con- 
signment of hashish. The natives in the villages regard the smuggler 
of hashish as a public benefactor. Detection thus becomes next to im- 
possible the moment the load gets upon the camel’s back. Neverthe- 
less, the habit has been to a considerable extent stamped out, though 
the traffic is at present enormously profitable. 

It is not generally understood in this country that Egypt is gov- 
erned through some half-dozen representatives of the great Powers, 
including the United States of America. No fundamental change in 
the law or its administration can be made without the sanction of all 
these Powers. This system had its advantages in former years ; but 
it has gradually become unworkable, owing to the advancement of 
civilization and the reforms brought about by the English occupation. 
During recent years many concessions have been made by the Powers 
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for the purpose of bestowing something like Home Rule upon Egypt : 
but the Government still remains an international hodge-podge ; and 
the work which England has to do in the land can never be considered 
accomplished until the international control shall have been put upon 
an entirely new basis. 

For the moment, conflict rages around the Mixed Tribunals,— 
courts of which the members are appointed by the Powers. We ap- 
point three of the judges. The Egyptian Government desires, and 
doubtless will obtain, such a modification of the constitution and the 
powers of the Tribunals as will put an end to existing anomalies and 
sweep away the numerous legal impediments to efficient administra- 
tion. To me, the most anomalous of the features of the Mixed Tri- 
bunals is the exclusion of English as one of the languages in which 
pleas may be presented. This exclusion is very trying to the English 
and the Americans, who must complain in French, Italian, or Arabic, 
or not at all. 

In addition to the Mixed Tribunals for the foreigners, there are 
native courts for the natives. The native courts may, for our present 
purpose, be divided into civil courts and Mohammedan law courts. 
The first-named are very well conducted tribunals. They decide cases 
between natives, are presided over by a native judiciary, and enjoy 
much prestige on account of the high standard they have set for them- 
selves. The second class of courts—those engaged in the adminis- 
tration and interpretation of Mohammedan law—require, for their 
proper appreciation, a sense of humor. They will hear twenty plain- 
tiffs in a string, in as many different suits, before they will listen to 
the corresponding defendants. They will do anything with their ar- 
chives you ask them to do, except preserve or arrange them. ‘I 
invite the attention of Egyptian reformers,’’ observes Lord Cromer 
grimly, ‘‘ to this subject.”’ 

Education is now the most important administrative branch of the 
Government. The schools—that is, those under the direct control of 
the Government—have about 8,000 pupils. A great many of these 
pay, through their parents, a moderate sum for their tuition. When 
the English first entered Egypt they had to pay the parents before 
the latter would send their children to school. In sixteen years a great 
change has been effected ; and to-day Egyptian parents are very eager 
to send their children to the Government schools. Unfortunately, the 
great majority of the children must attend the village schools,—or 
rather, mosque schools ; for they are connected with the mosques of 
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the country. About 180,000 children attend these schools, where the 
instruction is entirely in Arabic, and where the peril in which their 
health is placed is dire. The children are herded together under un- 
sanitary conditions, and are taught such lore as the resources of the 
mosques afford. 

It would be an error to infer that the backward condition of all of 
these schools is the result of incompetence. The trouble is largely due 
to inadequate resources. The Government has come to the aid of these 
village schools in numerous instances. What the fate of these schools 
is to be I cannot conjecture ; but they are very interesting survivals of 
Arab dominion, and among the most picturesque features of native life. 

As regards female education, the very notion is comical to the na- 
tive mind, although indications are not wanting of a tendency to take 
it seriously. In fact, there are now nearly 1,500 female pupils, all told, 
in attendance at the Government schools. But the old ideas still lin- 
ger: it remains a highly unconventional procedure for an Egyptian 
father to send his daughter to school. Although what we should 
call a normal school exists, it is as yet too young an institution to have 
a graduate. Nor, in considering education, should it be overlooked 
that Egypt hasa school of engineering, a school of medicine, a school 
of agriculture, and a school of technical training. The University of 
El-Azhar, the great seat of learning of the Moslem world, flourishes 
at Cairo, of course. It is the resort of all who would perfect them- 
selves in the wisdom of the Koran. 

That measures must be taken in Egypt for the suppression of sla- 
very is one of the facts which bring before us the conditions from 
which the land has emerged. Of course, there exists no slavery in the 
ordinary, civilized sense, with the exception of a form of domestic sla- 
very that is rapidly disappearing. But the slave-traders from Arabia 
make incursions into Upper Egypt, and kidnap youths and girls ; con- 
veying them down the Red Sea coast and thence to Jeddah, where 
they are sold. This traffic is wholly surreptitious ; and the Egyp- 
tian Slave-Trade Department exercises constant vigilance toward its 
suppression. 

Lord Cromer says slavery will be surely stamped out within a few 
years after the organization of the Soudan as a province. Meanwhile, 
he proposes, first, to limit the demand for slaves, and, second, to cut 
off the supply. The first method entails the education of native public 
opinion ; and it has met with encouragement. The second has re- 
sulted in the practical stoppage of slave importation. 
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The marked personality of the able and conscientious young man 
now upon the throne of Egypt renders it impossible to leave him out 
of consideration in any estimate of the present state of the country. 
As is the case with sovereigns of limited power, His Highness the 
Khedive rules, but does not govern. Lord Cromer, like Lord Salis- 
bury, may be said to be the responsible minister, although nominally 
he is but Agent and Consul-General, accredited, as are the representa- 
tives of the other foreign Powers, to the Khedive. Unlike Lord Salis- 
bury, he does not govern by the will of a parliament : his authority 
is that of Great Britain. He finds his efforts greatly aided by the sym- 
pathy and enlightened support of the youthful Abbas II, who has 
earned and possesses so notably the respect and affection of his people. 
The character of the Khedive seems to be of that type to which the 
Italians apply the term ‘‘ simpatico.’’ He is gentle yet self-respecting, 
serene yet strong, and quite above the pettiness of opposing a policy 
simply because its advocates are not personally agreeable to him. 
Abbas IT is the possessor of the rare capacity of inspiring regard—I 
might say affection—in those brought into contact with him ; while 
even the strongest opponents of his policy admit that, at least, the 
welfare of his country is the height of his ambition. He is exceed- 
ingly well educated, from both European and Oriental standpoints, 
tolerant, receptive of ideas, and progressive. Some men, in Shake- 
speare’s familiar aphorism, ‘‘ are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon ’em.”? Of Abbas IT it may I 
think be truly said, that, in addition to being born great and to havy- 
ing greatness thrust upon him, he has achieved greatness by his own 
force of character. 

The question of questions concerning Egypt is her future. Will 
the country become, as India, an acknowledged dependency of Great 
Britain, or will the present ‘‘ protected ’’ Khedivial régime continue 
indefinitely? I can only offer my own personal conjecture that neither 
Viscount Cromer nor the Khedive knows. Both of them may have, 
they must have, their views as to what would be best ; but circum- 
stances will determine Egypt’s fate. Manifest destiny appears to point 
in one direction only ; but the literature of England in Egypt is strewn 
with the wrecks of prophecy. 

The one assured thing is Egypt’s growing prosperity, based upon 
great natural resources, wise administration, and a conscientious 
regard for the welfare of the people. 

THoMAS SKELTON HARRISON. 





NAVAL OFFICERS AND COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION. 


In an article, entitled “ The Conditions of Good Colonial Govern- 
ment,” published in the April number of THE Forum, Mr. E. L. God- 
kin contends that it is undesirable to employ officers of the army or 
the navy in administering a government of that kind. Mr. Godkin’s 
name, as that of an expounder of political philosophy, is regarded— 
and with reason—so highly in England that it would require more 
assurance than can be justly imputed to the present writer to attempt 
to refute his arguments. The author of “ Unforeseen Tendencies of 
Democracy ” would be likely, and certainly would be entitled, to smile, 
were I to try to make his reasoning appear unsound. Nevertheless, 
I desire to point out a historical error in Mr. Godkin’s contention. 

On page 196 he says: 

** As to the navy, I have never heard of admirals exercising civil functions ashore 
for any great length of time, except in Crete, where there were peculiar reasons for 
their action. Detachment from his ship is tenfold more injurious to a sailor than are 


civil duties to a soldier. I have been told, in fact, that one great cause of the ineffi- 
ciency of the Spanish navy was the love of the officers for the land.” 


No one can hold more strongly than I do that too great a liking 
for what we sailors call “the shore” threatens to become highly det- 
rimental to naval efficiency. At the same time, it is a simple his- 
torical fact that the officers of more than one navy not conspicuously 
inefficient have been frequently employed, and occasionally for long 
periods, in colonial administration and in other duties ashore. The 
early governors of nearly all the more important British colonies 
were naval officers. During several generations the governorship of 
Newfoundland and the command of the squadron on the station were 
held by the same person. After the two offices were separated, offi- 
cers of the navy long continued to be appointed governors. The last 
two naval governors, Sir Thomas Cochrane and Sir Henry Prescott, 
after quitting their governorships, held high commands in the navy,— 
it has never been suggested with any loss of efficiency. 

The first four Australian governors in succession were officers of 
the navy,—Phillip, Hunter, King, and Bligh. The first lieutenant- 
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governor of Van Diemen’s Land, under one of the above-named, 
was Collins of the Marines. The first, and, as is universally admit- 
ted, the most distinguished, governor of Malta was Sir Alexander 
Ball, one of Nelson’s captains at the Nile. He held his appointment 
for eight years. Though not designated by the title of “ Governor,” 
the first person to discharge the duties of that office in the then newly 
acquired colony of Hong Kong was Lord Napier of the navy. Admiral 
Sir James Stirling was the first governor of Western Australia ; and 
he afterward commanded the squadron in China. The first gover- 
nor of South Australia was a naval captain—Hindmarsh. The first 
governor of New Zealand was another—Hobson. Admiral Fitzroy, 
the eminent explorer and meteorologist, was one of his successors. 
Sir John Franklin—not usually considered an inefficient officer—was 
Governor of Tasmania before he commanded the Arctic expedition 
in which he lost his life. When Victoria became a full government, 
Sir Charles Hotham, who had recently held a command in the South 
Atlantic, was appointed to it. Several governors of the Falkland Isl- 
ands in succession were naval officers. When I was serving in the 
neighboring seas, the governorship was held by Capt. Moore. Since 
I first went to sea, Bermuda and St. Helena have had at least one 
naval governor each. Though, certainly, he had been on the retired 
list for some time, and had held political office in the mother-country, 
Sir Robert Duff, who was Governor of New South Wales at the time 
of his death, in 1895, had reached the rank of commander in the navy 
before being appointed to that governorship. The Earl of Glasgow, 
who was Governor of New Zealand till 1897, was a captain in the 
navy. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the English custom has 
been to utilize the services of naval officers as governors of colonies, 
especially in the early stages of their history. When the governments 
have been definitely organized, and social conditions have reached a 
certain development,—when, in fact, official existence in the colony 
has promised to be reasonably agreeable,—other persons have been 
found ready to assume the duties of governor and have been appointed. 

Till a recent date, the same custom prevailed in the French ser- 
vice. The governors of considerable colonies were usually naval offi- 
cers, who, not infrequently, returned to the navy and held commands 
in it. I have a most pleasant recollection of the hospitality shown 
me by the distinguished Admiral Courbet when he was Governor of 
New Caledonia, before he took command of the squadron in China, 
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where he died. His successor in New Caledonia was Admiral Pallu 
de la Barriére, whose flag I afterward saw flying in the Mediterranean. 

It is not only in the French colonial service that naval officers 
have been employed. Admiral Pothuau, an officer sufficiently dis- 
tinguished to have a ship named after him, was French Ambassador 
in London a few years ago. Admiral Jauréguiberry, who also has a 
ship named after him, was, I believe, French Ambassador in St. Peters- 
burg about the same time. The celebrated English admiral, Sir 
William Sidney Smith, was Plenipotentiary to the Porte at the close 
of the last century ; and Lord Lyons, who was second in command, 
and later Commander-in-chief, of the British fleet in the Black Sea 
during the Crimean War, had been for many years Minister in Greece 
and Sweden. 

It is probable that a moderate amount of research would result 
in the discovery of many more cases of naval officers serving as gov- 
ernors or diplomatic representatives without detriment to their own 
or the navy’s efficiency. But perhaps instances enough have been 
adduced in this paper to show that the exercise by naval officers of 
civil functions ashore, for periods of considerable length, has been 
frequent. CyPrRIAN A. G. BRIDGE. 















ULTIMATE WORLD-POLITICS. 


WHEN we discuss the subject of National Expansion, we should do 

so in the light of one momentous fact, the greatest, the most pro- 
foundly significant, that has ever confronted the human race. It is 
this—that the movements now in progress are about to settle defi- 
nitely, for the first time in history, the international relations of the 
whole earth. 

Until now, the extent of the world has been, for all practical pur- 
poses, infinite. The empires that have risen and fallen in the past have 
run their courses in a vague environment without bounds. Hence, 
they were predestined sooner or later to exhaust themselves and die. 
Rome added province after province to her dominions ; but with each 
extension the Roman stock became more diluted, the frontier to be 
held against the pressure of the mysterious beyond became longer, 
and the power of resistance became feebler. 

There are some fifty million square miles of land on the globe. In 
the time of Pericles European civilization covered, say, fifty thousand 
square miles,—about the area of an ordinary American State,—to 
which the neighboring civilizations of Carthage, Egypt, and Persia 
added perhaps two million more. Beyond that there were misty 
visions of kingdoms in India, pygmies and monsters in Africa, wild 
tribes in Scythia, Germany, and Gaul, and then the darkness of an 
immeasurable void. 

The Roman Empire at its greatest extent embraced about 2,500,- 
000 square miles, outside of which Parthia and then Persia brought 
within the field of view of European civilization from half a million 
to a million more. The barbarous tribes and mythical kingdoms be- 
yond stretched, for anything the people of that day knew to the con- 
trary, to infinity. 

In the thousand years after the break-up of the Western Empire 
Europe was a laboratory in which nations were forming. Everything 
was fluid. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when the process 
of nation-building at home was nearly complete, the great discoverers 
threw open to it new worlds beyond the seas. From that time until 
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now the white race has been occupied in extending and settling its 
rule over distant lands. And now the process is approaching comple- 
tion. This is the supreme significance of our age. We see taking form, 
not the Powers in control of some little corner of a continent, to be 
superseded by some mightier Power from the misty beyond, but final 
World-Powers, whose jurisdiction will cover the entire earth. 

The British Empire, including Egypt and the Soudan, now covers 
about 12,000,000 square miles, or one-fourth of the land surface of 
the globe. Of the remaining 36,000,000 square miles, outside of the 
polar regions, Russia controls 8,664,100—again nearly one-fourth. 
China, which is about to be divided among England, Russia, France, 
and Germany, holds a sixth of the rest. More than half of the re- 
mainder belongs to the United States, France, Brazil, Turkey, and the 
Argentine Republic ; and the Turkish possessions are fated before 
long to pass into the hands of stronger Powers. Five-eighths of all 
the land on the globe already belong to Great Britain, Russia, the 
United States, France, and Brazil ; and, with the impending redistri- 
butions in China and Africa, this will be increased to at least three- 
fourths. The French colonial empire will be held by permission of 
England, the dominant sea Power ; and Brazil, like each of the other 
South American Republics, will owe the preservation of its indepen- 
dence to the protection of the United States. Thus, the vast bulk of 
the earth’s surface will be controlled by England, the United States, 
and Russia. 

It is obvious that this situation must completely transform the 
principles of a prudent national policy. In all past ages imperial am- 
bition was certain to overleap itself. The farther the bounds of em- 
pire were pushed into the unknown, the greater became the strain of 
maintaining them, and the more certain an ultimate collapse. Ene- 
mies multiplied as frontiers lengthened. The Rome of Cincinnatus 
had only Latins and Etruscans to fight : the Rome of Trajan was in 
contact with a hundred threatening tribes and kingdoms. But now 
the ultimate limits of expansion are definitely fixed and very near. 
The question is not how far the national bubble can be blown in in- 
finite space before it bursts, but what share each nation will secure in 
the final distribution of the earth’s surface, which will be settled 
certainly within the next fifty years, perhaps within the next twenty- 
five. 

Some of the elements of this settlement can be clearly foreseen. 
There is room for only three World-Powers—Great Britain, Rus- 
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sia, and the United States. The French colonial empire is an arti- 
ficial creation that cannot survive the stress of war with a great sea 
Power. Sois that of Germany. The most formidable nations of Con- 
tinental Europe, outside of Russia, must sink to the rank of second- 
or third-class Powers. Europe, in the face of the World-Powers of 
the next century, will exactly reproduce the condition of Greece in 
the face of Macedon and Rome. The rivalries of France, Germany, 
and Austria will precisely parallel the rivalries of Athens, Corinth, 
and Thebes before Cheronea. National power must have a solid basis 
of population and territorial extent ; and, cramped in a few hundred 
thousand square miles each, the Continental states must inevitably be 
dwarfed by the Powers that have had the forethought or the good 
fortune to spread over the globe. 

And how will it be with us? The regions in Asia and Africa which 
Great Britain already has under mortgage will bring her empire up 
to not less than 16,000,000 square miles, or one-third of all the land 
of the earth. Russia has within easy reach, in Turkey, Persia, Cen- 
tral Asia, and China,—not to speak of Europe,—enough territory to 
raise the total area of her dominions to fully 13,000,000 square miles. 
What, then, will be our position ? Including Hawaiiand Puerto Rico, 
we have 3,613,127 square miles. If we annex the whole of the Philip- 
pines, we shall have 3,727,453. We may expect that, sooner or later, 
Cuba and the rest of the West Indies will gravitate to us. That will 
give the United States in all something over 3,800,000 square miles. 
As our national temper does not permit unprovoked aggressions upon 
our neighbors, there is no other important field of expansion open to 
us, unless Canada and Mexico should voluntarily cast in their lots with 
ours. If that should happen, we should have a splendidly compact 
domain of about 7,900,000 square miles, capable of holding its own 
under all conceivable conditions. But it would still rank only third 
in territorial extent. The British Empire, even after Canada had been 
transferred to our side of the ledger, would still exceed it by fully 60 
per cent ; andso would Russia. Asa nursery of white men, however, 
it would be at least equal to either of them. 

Another alternative is a reunion of the members of the English- 
speaking race. That would make us sharers in a dominion of 20,- 
000,000 square miles, commanding all seas, and embracing half the 
population of the world. Whatever the rest of mankind might do, 
the people of such a domain would be secure. So far as international 
relations were concerned, they would have reached the ultimate 
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stability : the planet would contain nothing outside their borders 
that could endanger them. 

In default of these resources,—if we neither acquire Canada and 
Mexico nor unite with our English-speaking kinsmen,—our position 
under the coming definite world-settlement will be simple. We shall 
hold a respectable, and even secure, but modest position as the third 
of the three great Powers. Our territory will be between a fourth and 
a third of that of Russia, and somewhat less than a fourth of that of 
the British Empire. All we can pick up in the way of stray islands 
here and there will be so utterly insignificant, in the presence of the 
carving of continents that is going on before our eyes, that to dignify 
it with the name of Imperialism is trifling with words. If we have 
acquired a few hundred square miles in the Ladrones, a few thousand 
in Hawaii, or even a hundred thousand or so in the Philippines, we 
are far from becoming imperial, as that term will be understood in 
the world-settlement. We are merely reducing in a microscopic de- 
gree the inevitable preponderance against us that will exist when the 
world is permanently partitioned. SAMUEL E. Morrerr. 





A PARADISE REGAINED—CUBA. 


In the March number of THE Forum appeared Dr. Felix L. Os- 
wald’s weird and startling prophecy of the future of Cuba. The title 
of his article is ‘*‘ A Lost Eden—Cuba.”’ In the opening paragraph he 
states that : 

‘‘ for robber-ridden Cuba the day of rescue has dawned too late. The harpy swarm of 
irrepressible outlaws . . . have already turned upon its would-be liberators, and for 
years to come will defeat the efforts of every reformer.” 

A little further along he says: ‘‘ Cuba will become a rendezvous 
of adventurers from all parts of the revolutionary continent,”’ and fol- 
lows this with the prediction, that ‘‘ Mexico alone will contribute some 
fifty shiploads of ‘ Liberals,’ who have been unable to wreck the dic- 
tatorship of Porfirio Diaz.’’ In his last paragraph Dr. Oswald com- 
pletes his grewsome prophecy with the statement, that 
‘in Eastern Cuba the undulations of the coast-plain will soon resemble a wide-spread 
sea of verdure. But, for the interests of American civilization, it would perhaps have 
been better if, like the lost Atlantis, the whole island had disappeared beneath the 
ocean Waves. 

I fear that it will be difficult for the reading public—certainly for 
Cubans—to agree with Dr. Oswald that even the interests of Amer- 
ican civilization could demand a seismic disturbance of so serious a 
nature ; while, to most people (both of the island and of the United 
States) such would be looked upon as an unwarranted calamity. In 
order to justify his fearful forecast of Cuba’s future, Dr. Oswald makes 
a number of assertions in regard to the country and its people which 
cannot be verified ; and he summons before us a vast array of condi- 
tions that are purely imaginary. It is impossible for me to believe that 
this is a voluntary misstatement on Dr. Oswald’s part, his reputation 
as a man and an author being too well established for that. As the 
facts do not support his conclusions, it is difficult to imagine what in- 
spired the author’s foreboding and hopeless frame of mind; but, appar- 
ently convinced of the accuracy of his view-point, he at once marshals 
a number of historical facts and incidents of other countries, and offers 
them to us as parallels of the present, and prophetic of the future, con- 
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ditions of Cuba. While these may illustrate the author’s erudition, 
they do not serve to establish the logic of his deductions. 

Had not this ominous collection of evils occasioned considerable 
alarm among the large number of American citizens who have already 
made preparations to establish homes in the island, and caused much 
pain to the people of Cuba, it would be wiser perhaps to pass the mat- 
ter by without comment. But, under the circumstances, I feel in duty 
bound to point out a few of Dr. Oswald’s errors. For example : 


‘* The pacification of the Caucasus cost the Russian Government a million men and 
more than a billion rubles, though the barrenness of the highland often reduced its de- 
fenders to a diet of beech-nuts and water ; while the West Indian sierras teem with 
edible products the year round.” 

From this we naturally infer that the author considers it probable 
we shall be compelled to ‘‘ pacify ’’ the people of Cuba, and that he 
believes that the vast number of edible products there will support the 
insurgents to our detriment. He states : 


“Of nut-bearing trees alone there are about fifty different species ; of wild grapes, 
at least a dozen, besides berries, swamp-plantains, mangoes, guavas, carob-beans, and 
wild pineapples.” 

The fact is, that there are not half a dozen varieties of nut-bearing 
trees in Cuba, the cocoanut being the only one worth mentioning. Of 
wild grapes there are absolutely none : vines are occasionally seen in 
the woods ; but they bear no fruit which can be eaten. Edible berries 
are conspicuous by their total absence. Guavas are plentiful in vari- 
ous sections of the island, and mangoes during the months of June, 
July, and August. Swamp-plantains, carob-beans, and wild pineap- 
ples are unknown. There is a plant used as a hedge which closely 
resembles the pineapple ; but its fruit is used only as a purgative. 

In the following paragraph it is stated that : 


‘*One species of quail is not much larger than the sparrow ; while the hocco, or 
West Indian turkey, is almost too heavy to fly, and defends its eggs against able-bodied 
serpents. Quadrupeds were originally rather scarce ; but the coast jungles now swarm 
with half-wild pigs ; and in the uplands imported rabbits have multiplied like our 
American tramps, and can be seen scampering about the rocks of every wayside ravine.” 


The only species of quail found in Cuba is almost, if not quite, iden- 
tical with that of our Southern States, and is very much larger than 
the sparrow. The only turkey known in Cuba is the common domes- 
tic variety of our barnyards. The forests of Cuba, not the coast jun- 
gles, were at one time plentifully supplied with ‘‘ half-wild pigs”’ ; but 
the ravages of the late revolution have greatly reduced their numbers. 
Rabbits have never been imported into Cuba ; and in neither uplands 
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nor lowlands can they be found at all. The one quadruped which is 
characteristic and numerous throughout the entire eastern half of 
Cuba is the jutia, an animal which is indigenous to the island alone 
and which resembles a cross between our Northern woodchuck and a 
large rat. It is about the size of an opossum, and lives upon the bark 
of trees : it is so tame that it may be knocked out of the branches of 
the trees with stones. The omission of this animal from the fauna of 
Cuba is one indication of the lack of accurate information in the article 
under consideration. 

After stating that the swarm of irrepressible outlaws of robber- 
ridden Cuba will take advantage of the vast numbers of caverns which 
exist in the island, he says : ‘‘ The limestone rocks of the upper sier- 
ras are honeycombed with caverns all the way from Cienfuegos to the 
south coast.’’ When we consider that the city of Cienfuegos is situ- 
ated upon the extreme southern coast of Santa Clara Province, it isa 
little difficult to determine just where Dr. Oswald intended to locate 
them. However, I am perfectly willing to admit that “‘ there are sub- 
terranean labyrinths, where outlaws could hide indefinitely,”’ provid- 
ing there were outlaws to hide and that they happened to take a fancy 
to these underground retreats. 

Dr. Oswald then proceeds to draw a vivid word picture of an im- 
aginary attack of these outlaws upon American baggage-trains, and 
states that they ‘‘ would share the fate of scores of Spanish convoys 
that have come to grief in the defiles of the foothills.’’ The only Span- 
ish convoys captured in the island of Cuba were taken by the in- 
surgent forces in legitimate warfare. It is impossible to conceive of 
American baggage-trains or convoys being attacked by the forces of 
Cuba Libre under any circumstances whatever. Going back to the 
time of Wellington, he then quotes from Gen. Beresford: ‘‘ These fel- 
lows are so crazily clannish that their alliance cannot be trusted for 
twenty-four hours ’’; and he adds: ‘‘ that experience will repeat itself 
to the liberators of the West Indies.” 


‘They detest foreigners of all races, and will prevaricate like horse-dealers rather 
than compromise a fellow-countryman. . . The chiefs of the insurgents will be sure 
to resent dictation ; and in every town under American martial law malcontents will 
multiply like microbes in a Santiago cistern. The whole island will soon be in a fer- 
ment of nativist conspiracies. The Creoles will fraternize with the bushwhacker ora- 
tors : in the ardor of conservatism they will become pious, like the Bombay slum-alley 
bullies, who denounce the British health officers in the names of a hundred Hindu 
saints. Nay, even now the charges of oppression awaken responsive groans all along 
the coasts of the Caribbean Sea. . .” 
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It is true that the people of Cuba are clannish, and that they would 
probably stand by their own race in a case of serious friction ; but they 
do not detest all foreigners. On the contrary, they are particularly 
friendly to and fond of well-meaning and well-behaved Americans. 
There is no disposition on the part of insurgent chiefs to resent reason- 
able dictation; nearly all of them, including the Commander-in-Chief, 
Gen. Gomez, are holding important positions under American occupa- 
tion at the present moment ; and there is no reason to believe that the 
‘* whole island will soon be in a ferment of nativist conspiracies.’? Nor 
will they denounce or oppose health officers. Gen. Leonard Wood, 
Military Governor of the Province of Santiago de Cuba, has already, 
in his reports to the War Department, commented favorably upon the 
disposition of the people of that province not only to obey his orders, 
but to learn and practise the requirements, sanitary, social, and civil, 
of our régime in Cuba. 

Gen. Carpenter has made a similar report from the city and prov- 
ince of Puerto Principe, as has the general commanding the American 
forces in Pinar del Rio. Ex-Chief of Police McCullagh, of New York 
city, recently returned from the island, has stated that the city of Ha- 
vana is one of the most orderly communities in the world. The only 
‘* groans ”’ that have come from the Cuban coasts of the Caribbean Sea 
have been very quiet ones, in the shape of protests against drunken 
colored soldiers of the United States army, the so-called ‘‘ immunes,”’ 
who have without invitation insisted upon occupying sofas and ham- 
mocks upon the galleries of private residences. 

After speaking of the fifty shiploads of freebooters which Mexico 
alone is to contribute to Cuba, Dr. Oswald says : 

‘*The Cuban bushwhacker chiefs will find work for all comers of that sort. Besides 
the disciplined, or at least organized, Junta guerillas, there are countless hordes of rag- 
amuffins, or pelados, as the Creoles call the unkempt desperadoes that dignify their 
plundering expeditions by the name of warfare, and extend the imprecations of their 
vendetta to all partisans of law and order. 

More incorrigible outlaws never infested the Southern Apennines or the border- 
land of Islam and Christendom . . ._ the pelados love havoc for its own sake, and 


would not hesitate to trump up grievances against any patriot who should attempt to 
enforce the restoration of peace.” 


It is possible that Mexico may send fifty shiploads of outcasts to 
Cuba ; but they will find no Cuban bushwhacker chiefs waiting to re- 
ceive them with open arms. If by ‘‘ Junta guerillas’? Dr. Oswald re- 
fers to those Cuban exiles who, through the assistance of the Junta, 
returned from the United States and other countries to their native 
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land to give up their lives in the endeavor to free it from Spanish rule, 
the reflection upon their character is most unjust and uncalled for. I 
can think of no others to whom this newly coined term would apply. 

As to the ‘‘ pelados,’’ of whom he speaks, the word is unknown in 
Cuba, although I believe that it is used in Mexico. The author prob- 
ably refers to what are known in Cuba as plateados, which term is 
there applied to those unprincipled camp-followers who straggle be- 
hind armies in every part of the world, and commit depredations for 
which the soldiers of the regular army are frequently blamed. Such 
characters at the beginning of the last revolution were more or less 
common ; but, as the soldiers of both Cuba and Spain had a habit of 
hanging them on sight, they have become rather scarce, and will give 
but very little trouble to ‘‘ the partisans of law and order.” 

Dr. Oswald further says : 

**In the Sierra Mesilla, northeast of Bayamo, the industrial population has almost 
entirely disappeared under the terror of the freebooters, whose camp-fires can be seen 
smoking in the summit-glens, and whose constant raids at last ceased to leave the farm- 
ers a living-share in their agricultural products. The Cerro de Cobre, some eighty miles 
further south, is approached only by cattle-hunters with a military escort : travellers 


who have attempted the passes of the old overland road have rarely returned to tell the 
results of the all but inevitable encounter with the scouts of the outlaws.” 


The only industrial population northeast of Bayamo is composed 
of the small farmers who live along or near the banks of the Cauto 
River. They are miserably poor, living too far from the coast to carry 
their produce to a market ; consequently they raise only that which 
they need themselves,—chiefly plantains, beef, and sweet potatoes. 
These products are so plentiful that any freebooter could have all he 
wanted simply for the asking ; and, since there is absolutely nothing 
in the country to steal, it is difficult to understand how these farmers 
failed to have left ‘‘ a living-share in their agricultural products.”’ 

The Sierra del Cobre are being worked quite profitably at the pres- 
ent day by miners of copper; and, although I met only a few weeks ago 
one of the principal owners in the district spoken of, a man who visits 
his mines very often,—Dr. Joaquin Castillo, of Santiago de Cuba,—he 
made no mention of having to take advantage of a military escort, nor 
of encounters ‘‘ with the scouts of the outlaws.” 

In speaking of the next province west, Dr. Oswald says : 

‘*The valley formed by the west fork of the Rio Verde, in the province of Puerto 
Principe, was long dreaded as a haunt of runaway slaves ; and these refugees have 
now been joined by desperadoes numerous enough to become savagely aggressive. Their 


neighbors too have abandoned hundreds of farms that can no longer be hoped to repay 
43 
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the toil of tillage. In stress of circumstances the outlaws eke out a subsistence by 
hunting and fishing, but withal continue to extend the range of their marauding ex- 
peditions ; aud last winter one of their reckless leaders was caught and hanged by a 
party of exasperated rancheros on the charge of having decorated his headquarters den 
with arabesques of human hands ‘nailed up spread-eagle fashion, or like a collection 
of dried fern leaves.’ The total value of the property destroyed by these moss-troopers 
has been computed to exceed half a billion dollars ; and the list of their murders would 
resemble the bulletin of a Dahomey war-chief.” 


In the first place, there is no Rio Verde in the province of Puerto 
Principe or, for that matter, in the island of Cuba; nor was there any 
spot in that province ever dreaded as a haunt of runaway slaves. I 
have within the past year travelled over every mountain range in that 
province, and penetrated every cave of its hills ; I have ridden over 
every league of its most secluded forest trails, frequently alone, never 
with more than one guide; and I have yet to meet the first freebooter, 
outlaw, robber, runaway slave, or highwayman, or to hear of him 
from people living in that country. As my business compelled me to 
spend nearly all of the past year in that particular province, and as 
during the whole time I did not hear of the hanging of the outlaw 
leader who decorated his den with arabesques of human hands, I am 
forced to the conclusion that the story is most improbable. 

More than all, an American girl, Miss Mary C. Francis, who car- 
ried a United States flag, with letters from Senator J. B. Foraker, of 
Ohio, to President Maso, of the late Provisional Government of Cuba, 
then located at La Esperanza, in the Cubitas Mountains, amused her- 
self by riding hundreds of miles in the interior and through the most 
inaccessible portions of the province of Puerto Principe, accompanied 
only by a Cuban woman, a few companions, and a practico. Accord- 
ing to her official reports, she had no experiences to regret. 

In speaking of the destruction of a half a billion dollars’ worth of 
property by ‘‘ moss-troopers,” Dr. Oswald can only refer to the work 
of the insurgent army, which I think the world at large has justified. 
But when he says that a list of their murders would resemble the bul- 
letin of a Dahomey war-chief, I am at a loss to understand his mean- 
ing. Ifthe killing of Spanish soldiers by the Cuban insurgents in their 
effort to obtain independence was murder, what then should be termed 
the destruction, by Gen. Weyler, of half a million reconcentrados, most 
of whom were women and children? The author admits that ‘‘ the 
total population of the island has dwindled from two millions to less 
than one million and a quarter”; but I am sure that he does not 
attribute this decrease to the roving bandits who “ have steadily in- 
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creased ” so portentously during the last half decade. All the world 
knows what has depopulated Cuba. 

Immediately following his description of the increase in numbers 
and audacity of the roving bandits since 1878, and particularly dur- 
ing the past five years, Dr. Oswald makes the statement that : 

“Thousands of merchants, depending upon the custom of the country population, 
have been beggared ; and since the close of the Spanish campaigns—practically discon- 
tinued at the beginning of the present year—the condition of affairs in the rural dis- 
tricts may be described in the words of an Armenian traveller : ‘The freebooters are 
numerous enough to keep the settlements poor ; while here and there the richness of 
the soil continues to attract new settlers.’ That attraction, too, will gradually cease; 
and the few remaining planters will have to garrison their haciendas. Country prod- 
uce has to be smuggled cityward under cover of cloudy nights, unless the farmer 
prefers to pay blackmail on every acre of his growing harvest.” 

These are very serious charges, to say the least, and are calculated 
to discourage any one who might contemplate making Cuba his future 
home. Fortunately, the above frightful condition of affairs exists only 
in Dr. Oswald’s imagination. It is true that many merchants in Cuba 
have been beggared or compelled to quit business, but not through dep- 
redations committed by freebooters upon them or upon the country 
people on whose custom they depend. Since the termination of the 
rainy season last fall the small country farmers have had neither time, 
seed, nor implements with which to cultivate new crops for the mar- 
ket. In most instances that which they have raised has been needed 
and used for their own consumption. The condition described by the 
Armenian traveller does not exist in Cuba; nor will it ever exist there. 
The only element whose depredations we may ever have reason to fear 
will be that class of renegade Cubans who, liberated from prisons and 
penal colonies, were employed by Spain, and known as guerillas. These 
conscienceless fiends committed every crime known to civilized or un- 
civilized warfare. Loathed by the Spaniard and the Cuban alike, it is 
possible that they may take to the mountains as a means of self-de- 
fence. It will not be for purposes of gain, because there is absolutely 
nothing for them to steal. I have no hesitancy in saying that there is 
no part of the island of Cuba in which the person and property of the 
citizen are not much safer than those of the ordinary traveller in South- 
ern Missouri or Northern Arkansas, to say nothing of some portions of 
Chicago or New York city. 

In travelling between the commands of different Cuban generals 
during 1895-97, I rode many thousands of miles on horseback through 
the wildest and most inaccessible portions of the interior of the coun- 
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try. I seldom had an escort of more than six men, and frequently rode 
alone, or with one practico, from one side of the island to the other. 
Although usually possessed of an equipment which would have tempted 
any freebooter, I was never once intercepted, molested, or robbed of 
the smallest article ; nor did I ever hear of any one else being even 
threatened by highwaymen. Only when in the vicinity of Spanish 
columns did I ever maintain a guard at night. 

During 1898, while acting in the capacity of special envoy between 
the Provisional Government of Cuba and the Administration at Wash- 
ington, I was compelled to cross the Cubitas Mountains and the wild- 
est portion of the province of Puerto Principe. My mission was 
well known throughout the country, and by some I was supposed to 
carry large sums of money about me; but the only apprehension I ever 
endured was the fear of lack of food on the way. 

And, finally, Dr. Oswald supplements his array of two-footed 
criminals and thieves with four-footed pests. He says : 

‘And what the pelados have done for agriculture, swarms of ownerless curs 
threaten to do for the stock-farmers of the western sierras. In the eastern provinces 
cattle-raising has almost wholly ceased ; and sheep-breeders might as well try their 
luck among the hunger-crazed aborigines of Tierra del Fuego. . . The increase of 
these four-footed freebooters has now come to defy control. They have spread from 
the foothills up to the highlands, and down to the coast-jungles of the plain; and the 
yelps of their codperative hordes may be heard waking the echoes of the wilderness 
whenever a cow strays beyond the shelterof well-fenced ranchos. They, too, will con- 


tinue to multiply ; and all Cuba will soon meet the doom of a body infested with myri- 
ads of destructive and medication-defying microbes.” 


It is quite true that in the eastern provinces cattle-raising has 
almost entirely ceased ; but this is not owing to the incursions of 
wild dogs, as he seems to intend us to infer. The people of those great 
grazing provinces are only waiting until they can obtain breeding 
cows to replace the vast herds which during the past four years have 
been eaten by the forces of both Cuba and Spain. As for the sheep- 
breeders of whom he speaks, there never were such either in the prov- 
ince of Santiago de Cuba or that of Puerto Principe: in fact, there are 
but very few, if any, in the whole island. Sheep, when introduced 
there, soon lose their wool, which is replaced by a kind of thin, silky, 
useless hair. I have never seen a dozen head of sheep on the island; and, 
where sheep are raised at all, it is only in the hope of adding a little 
variety to the table in the shape of an occasional piece of mutton. 

As to wild dogs, I myself have never met one; and although I have 
made many inquiries, I have yet to find the Cuban who has even heard 
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of them. Las Casas wrote, in the sixteenth century, of a variety of 
wild, mute dogs existing in the island; but up to the present time no 
one else has succeeded in discovering a specimen. 

After studying the island of Cuba, its people, and its commercial 
possibilities, it is impossible for me to agree with Dr. Oswald in his 
conclusion, that it ‘‘ would perhaps have been better if, like the lost 
Atlantis, the whole island had disappeared beneath the ocean waves.” 
On the contrary, I feel confident that Cuba will prove a veritable agri- 
cultural Klondyke, and that more dollars will be taken from its soil in 
coming years than will ever be dug from that El Dorado of the North. 
The people of Cuba, particularly the common or country folk, are 
sober, honest, industrious, and hard-working ; and, as far as my 
experience (which has been considerable) goes, they are very trust- 
worthy. They are most kindly disposed toward the American, and 
naturally look upon him not only as a liberator, but as an example to 
be studied and followed as far as lies within their limited abilities. 
Of the intelligent, cultured, travelled Cuban I can simply say, that 
he is the equal of that class of citizen of any nation. 

The former element made up the rank and file of the insurgent 
army : the latter naturally furnished most of the officers, over three 
thousand of whom had been educated in the colleges and universities 
of the United States. We may be quite sure that they themselves 
will not indulge in looting ; nor is there any reason to believe that 
they would long tolerate the presence of freebooters or banditti, par- 
ticularly when they can rely upon the United States to assist them in 
stamping out such human parasites, should they ever become trouble- 
some. 

Juba’s delightful climate, her wonderfully fertile soil, her vast for- 
ests, her valuable woods—to say nothing of the unexplored mineral 
wealth of the eastern provinces—are attracting and will continue to 
attract not only an unlimited amount of American and English capi- 
tal, but a large emigration from the United States of farmers seeking 
a more congenial clime, a spot where they will not be compelled to 
work eighteen hours a day for six months in the year in order to 
furnish themselves with food and fuel during the other six. 

In spite of Dr. Oswald’s gloomy prediction, I am confident that 
within the next ten years the value per acre of Cuba’s commercial 
products will exceed that of any other spot in the known world, and 
that, instead of looking upon the island as a lost Eden, we shall be able 
to regard her as a Paradise regained. GEORGE RENO. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE: THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
EMPLOYERS. 


THE history of domestic service in the Northern States of this 
country naturally divides itself into three distinct periods : the Co- 
lonial, during which domestic service was performed by Redemp- 
tioners, Indians, and Negroes ; the period from the Revolution to the 
Civil War, when native American women formed the majority of do- 
mestics ; and the period since the Civil War, during which the native 
Americans have been rapidly superseded by Irish, German, Swedish, 
and Canadian girls. 

In the Colonial period the relations of master and servant were 
regulated in detail by law. On the one hand, the master could not sell 
the services of the servant without the latter’s consent, was bound 
to provide him' with wholesome and sufficient food, lodging, and 
clothing, and was required to cara for him in illness. The master 
suffered severe penalties if he committed any bodily injury upon the 
servant. On the other hand, the master was protected by heavy 
penalties against servants who ran away, and against persons who 
harbored them. In some States servants’ could gt carry firearms, 
could not marry without consent, and could not -alress above their 
station. 

These laws applied equally to men- al women -servants, and were 
in harmony with the spirit of English service. The Redemptioners, 
who chiefly constituted this class, were persons convicted of misde- 
meanors or vagrancy in England,—an inferior class, therefore, and 
one creating incessant difficulty. With the end of the Revolution and 
the cessation of the system of convict transportation, the supply of 
Redemptioners was cut off. The idea of absolute equality embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence, and the wide-spread spirit of 
democracy made it natural that the native Americans who took their 
places should be treated as equals and as members of the family. The 
relation of master and servant was succeeded by that of mistress and 
help. Mistress and maid worked side by side. The help sat at the fam- 
ily table, shared the family pleasures, was married and often dowered 
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as a daughter of the household. This has been called “‘ the golden era 
of domestic coéperation.”’ 

Yet even then there were some who still preferred the traditional, 
obsequious service of the Old World, and who complained of the in- 
dependence of democratic help. Wherever wealth was sufficient, Eu- 
ropean servants were still much sought. With the rapid increase of 
wealth and, consequently, of luxurious modes of living, about the 
middle of this century, the caste line between mistress and maid be- 
came more distinct. The social inferiority of European servants made 
Americans fear to enter domestic service lest they, too, should fall 
under the social ban. With the enormous immigration of Irish and 
German women between 1840 and 1860, an abundant supply of do- 
mestics was provided to take the place of the native-born American 
women who were finding employment in factory industries and in the 
ready-made clothing trades. Then began that industrial suction which 
has drawn off the American woman and brought in the foreigner to 
replace her. Tothe mistress who preferred the aristocratic traditions 
of European service, these immigrant women were a great relief : they 
were industrious, loyal, stable, and, above all, ‘‘ knew their places.”’ 
As more and more occupations have been opened to working-women, 
such as shop labor, typewriting, telegraphy, etc., the more intelligent 
and independent American women have chosen these in preference 
to domestic service ; and now we are confronted with the fact that 
the more intelligent foreign-born women also are leaving domestic 
service for these occupations. 

In country districts and in the cities of the Middle West there 
exists, to some extent, the older system of help ; but in all cities and 
suburban districts in the Eastern and Far Western States the Euro- 
pean traditions of service prevail. These are not identical with those 
of Ireland, Germany, England, Japan, and China ; they have been 
indeed much modified by the democratic atmosphere ; but the spirit 
of them is retained. It may, perhaps, be expressed in the fact that an 
American housekeeper wants a servant, not an employee. Three re- 
sults of the conflicting and unsettled standards are very marked : (1) 
the competence of domestics is steadily declining ; (2) the stigma at- 
taching to domestic service grows constantly stronger ; and (3) the re- 
lations of housekeeper and maid become more and more strained. 

The competence of domestics is declining chiefly because the more 
competent, intelligent, and independent working-women are being 
drawn off into other occupations. The three classes of occupations 
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which compete successfully with domestic service are factory labor, 
shop labor, and lower-grade teaching. In each of these there is an 
over-supply of labor ; while in domestic employments there is gener- 
ally an under-supply. What, then, are the relations of employer and 
employee in these occupations which are proving so attractive ; and 
what are the economic and social conditions connected therewith ? 

In the early part of this century the theory of /aissez faire widely 
prevailed among economists and manufacturers in England. It was 
thought that every manufacturer was the best judge of his own busi- 
ness, and that he would pursue it to his own best advantage. The 
condition of women and children in factories and mines became 
an unspeakable horror : inordinate hours, unsanitary conditions, ex- 
treme cruelty, and neglect were the result of self-interest, indifference, 
and irresponsible power. It required thirty years of incessant strug- 
gle to establish a ten-hour working-day and decent sanitary accom- 
modations. The movement to curtail the rights of the employer has 
steadily gained ground both in England and in America, until in 
Massachusetts women may not work in factories more than fifty-eight 
hours per week ; while inspection of sanitary conditions is growing 
more and more rigid. 

Owing to the isolation of small retail stores, and the small num- 
ber of women employed in them, the tendency to limit the power and 
fix the responsibility of the employer has been somewhat delayed in 
development. So soon, however, as great department-stores and the 
spread of the sweating system made the abuses of shop labor conspicu- 
ous, the public began to demand legislation which should fix the re- 
sponsibility of the employer for the condition of those employed by 
him. Much agitation has resulted in a diminution of working-hours, 
as in Boston, where the average working-day for women in twenty- 
four of the best shops is nine and one-half hours long. It has brought 
about, too, the provision of decent toilet-rooms, seats behind counters, 
and other minor improvements. 

In lower-grade teaching, abuses of the sort common to shop and 
factory labor have never been so serious ; yet even here there has 
been increasing curtailment of the working-hours, and regulation of 
sanitary conditions. In all occupations carried on under State and 
municipal franchises the same tendency is becoming more and more 
marked. 


These instances are sufficient to illustrate the principle now 
granted alike by employers and economists ; viz., that the employer 
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must be held responsible for tolerable working-hours and decent sani- 
tary accommodations. The employer of labor in large masses, the 
manufacturer, or the merchant, is no longer justified by the theory of 
self-interest. He is more and more severely limited by law, by labor 
organizations, and by the conditions of competition : social opinion 
has fastened upon him a certain responsibility for the condition of 
his workers. 

The industries which have not yet come under the influence of this 
movement are generally those in which workers are isolated in small 
groups. In such occupations neither public opinion nor the employees 
themselves have yet brought any effective pressure to bear on employ- 
ers. The first of these is domestic labor, in which competition alone 
limits the power of the employer. No legislation, no pressure of organ- 
ized labor, has attempted to regulate the hours of the working-day of 
the domestic or the sanitary conditions of her surroundings, or to en- 
large the field of her social and intellectual privileges. The responsi- 
bility for all these conditions rests with the individual mistress, except 
as limited by competition. As a consequence, the field of responsibil- 
ity is neither understood nor clearly defined. Hours, wages, living 
conditions, and social privileges depend on the caprice, the conveni- 
ence, or the bank account of theemployer. One mistress requires from 
eight to ten hours of service per day, and gives complete freedom to 
the maid for all the time after work is done, besides the usual weekly 
and Sunday ‘‘ afternoon and evening out’ ; another requires twelve 
hours of service per day, and gives no free time except one afternoon 
weekly and Sunday evening ; and still another requires thirteen hours 
of daily service, giving only one afternoon in alternate weeks and on 
alternate Sundays. As to wages, a similarly wide variation prevails. 
Four families living in one neighborhood are of the same social set, 
and have incomes not varying one from another by more than $500 
a year. Each keeps one maid. Mrs. A, with no children, pays $25 
per month, puts all the washing out, requires never more than ten 
hours’ daily service, and gives absolute freedom the rest of the time. 
Mrs. B, with three children, also pays $25, requires the maid to do 
most of the washing and to take care of the children in the evening 
when the mistress goes out. Mrs. ©, with four children and much 
sickness in the family, pays $20 for indefinitely long hours of service, 
and requires the maid to do a large family washing and to help with the 
children. Mrs. D, with no children, also pays $20, has very little com- 
pany, puts the washing out, and has light work. The last-named, 
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however, finds it exceedingly difficult to keep a maid at all, because 
she supervises every detail, not only of the work, but of the maid’s 
private life as well, and, although thoroughly kind, is excessively 
fastidious. 

As for living conditions, these vary as widely as the caprices of the 
plumber and the domestic architect. One house has two single rooms 
with bathroom between, on the third floor, for the two maids ; an- 
other, an attic, cold in winter, hot in summer, shabby, and comfort- 
less. One offers a good bed and neat bedding ; another, a bed without 
springs, and bedding so unsavory that the cook buys her own, and 
thereafter carries it with her. One house has a good kitchen range, 
convenient sink, sanitary plumbing, and a well-equipped laundry ; 
the other, a balky and gassy range, no laundry, and a dark, ill-ven- 
tilated kitchen. 

As to social privileges, there is no limit to the variations of prac- 
tice. One maid is allowed to have a man friend to visit her once a 
week ; the second may have “no followers at all’’; the third may 
have as many and at whatever hours she chooses. One maid must 
be in every night at ten ; the next may go out only once a week and 
must be in at ten ; the third has a latch-key and may keep her own 
hours. Many similar illustrations might be cited to show the chaotic 
and conflicting requirements of both mistresses and maids. Each mis- 
tress and each maid is a law unto herself, without regard either to the 
general interest of the community or the requirements in other indus- 
tries. It is apparent that we are in all stages of transition between 
the ideal of the old-fashioned American help, on the one hand, and 
that of the deferential European service, on the other ; and neither is 
adapted to the economic and social conditions of modern American 
life. 

A new ideal is inevitable,—a standard which shall harmonize with 
the tendencies in other industries, which shall share the democratic 
spirit developed in this country and which shall take into account the 
race constituency of the American people. The social standard of do- 
mestic service in the Far West, where Chinese and Japanese domestics 
are employed, or in the Southern States, where the Negro is the only 
help available, must differ widely from that which should prevail in 
the Eastern and Central Northern States. 

In discussing what is necessary to the formation of this new stand- 
ard of responsibility and requirement, it must be conceded that the 
responsibility of the employers of domestic labor is not only greater, 
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but more difficult of definition, than that of the employers of women 
in other kinds of labor. So long as the domestic lives in the house, 
both her privileges and the housekeeper’s obligations must be modi- 
fied by personal and family considerations. Doubtless, this initial diffi- 
culty is partly the cause of the belated conditions of household service. 
The welfare, the habits, even the whims, of the family must be para- 
mount to the comfort and convenience of the employee. She is in the 
household, but not of it ; a vital part of its serenity and ease, but al- 
ways wholly subordinated to it. On the other hand, the patriarchal 
traditions of service lead the mistress to attempt to control the pri- 
vate life of the maid as though she were really a member of the fam- 
ily. The mistress still insists upon the subordination of the servants 
to the family ; but she is no longer willing to give them the compen- 
sation which they formerly had. The old-time servants, whether Eu- 
ropean or American, found, in quite different ways, family affection, 
sympathy, protection : loyalty and attachment were mutual, not one- 
sided. All this has gone by. Neither mistress nor servant wishes to 
restore it ; but neither wishes to give up the advantages which were 
incident to it. 

The minute regulation and admonition which many mistresses still 
feel obliged to insist upon are the survival both of the medizval tie 
of feudal obligation and of that semi-filial relation between mistress 
and maid which characterized the era of domestic help in America. 
Prof. Salmon, of Vassar College, proposes, therefore (in her book on 
‘Domestic Service’’), as the first remedy for domestic chaos, the elimi- 
nation of the maid from the household. This is generally declared to 
be quite impracticable by the average housekeeper ; but when one has 
seen the system in operation in the West, where the social require- 
ments and family habits are similar to those in other parts of our 
country, one can no longer think it so impracticable. In the Ha- 
waiian Islands and in California, wherever Chinese or Japanese ser- 
vants are employed, they live out of the house in adjacent cottages. 
Indeed, the continual presence of employees in the house would be 
considered a great inconvenience. They come in the morning and go 
at night when work is done, as any casual employee might do. Do- 
mestic service in these regions is more efficient and satisfactory than 
elsewhere. With such a system, no supervision of the private life of 
the employee is necessary. 

But, however practicable in some localities, and however desirable 
this system may be, it must be acknowledged that few housekeepers 
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are willing to adopt it. Those who continue to keep the maid in the 
house, therefore, will still incur a certain responsibility not only for 
her conduct, but for her happiness and comfort as well. 

While, however, the sense of individual responsibility should be 
deepened, the authority of the employer must necessarily be lessened. 
The mistress of a house should no longer be an autocrat : she ought 
not to determine the hours, conditions, or privileges of the maid from 
an exclusively personal point of view. To paraphrase Prof. Salmon : 
She must no longer regulate wages by her bank account, hours of 
labor by her personal caprice, and questions of rights and morals 
solely by her own convenience. In no other occupation in which so 
large a number of women is engaged does the employer have so much 
personal option. In manufacture, in shop labor, in teaching, there is, 
in a given community, at least a common basis of understanding be- 
tween employer and employee. In certain grades of establishments 
wages and hours of labor vary within very narrow limits, and change 
only gradually with the fluctuations of trade and the demands of the 
public. 

The inconsistencies, the injustice on both sides, and the wide varia- 
tions of practice in household service, are the result of the attempt to 
maintain a feudal system, quite outgrown, and of the attempt of indi- 
vidual employers and employees to demand all they can get and to re- 
sist all they can. Domestic employers are at the mercy of perfectly 
unregulated competition. Asa consequence, they get in their kitchens 
the least competent, the least intelligent, and the least self-respecting 
of all the women in the labor market. It is a fact of serious signifi- 
cance, that wages in domestic service are higher than in any of the 
competing industries. It has been shown that the wages of domestics 
are higher than the average salaries of Cambridge school-teachers, and 
that wages are steadily rising in this occupation. Yet, when one lis- 
tens to the plaint of the housekeeper, one would almost suppose that 
the higher the wages, the poorer the service. Certainly, the plain 
fact must be acknowledged : domestic service, however highly paid, 
fails to compete with other occupations in attractiveness. As has been 
said, neither the law nor labor organizations nor even competition 
will solve the problem. It remains for the intelligent employers of 
domestic labor to ascertain why domestic service is so persistently 
avoided ; and it also rests with them to put that service upon some 
basis on which it can successfully compete with other occupations. 

What, then, are the objections which intelligent and competent 
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women make to household service? Let the mistress ask herself, if 
she had a poor relative or protégée, who knew how to do nothing well 
except housework, why she would object to her going out as house- 
maid or cook in her neighbor’s house? Why would the woman her- 
self prefer to learn the dressmaker’s or the tailor’s trade, or to make 
linen collars, or to stand behind the counter? Women are continu- 
ally saying to each other, over afternoon tea, that they should think 
a woman would prefer domestic service to earning her living in these 
other ways. But would the mistresses themselves prefer it, if they had 
to choose? Do the better class of working-women prefer it? How 
many women are there in domestic service who are capable of getting 
out of it? These are the questions which earnest, conservative, 
thoughtful housekeepers must answer truthfully before any perma- 
nent reform can be brought about. 

Attention has been called to the contrast both in number and regu- 
larity of hours between domestic service and factory labor. The work- 
ing-day of both men and women in all kinds of manual labor has been 
steadily tending to ten hours, and in many occupations has fallen 
to eight. Domestic labor must conform to this tendency. But of 
far more importance is the ¢rregularity of hours. In shop and fac- 
tory, however hard or even long the hours may be, there is always a 
definite end to them. Six o’clock to such employees means absolute 
personal freedom until the next day’s work begins. Most good house- 
keepers here will reply that household hours must be irregular ; that 
late dinners, the care of children, proper attention to guests, and the 
answering of the door-bell are not to be compassed by six o’clock, nor 
reduced to uniformity every day in the week. It may be granted that 
it will take much planning and some alteration—perhaps sacrifice— 
of social conventions and family habits ; but it must be done, if ser- 
vice is to compete with other occupations. If we want intelligent 
women in the household, we must give them as good or better con- 
ditions than they can get elsewhere. The maid who must be on duty 
in the evening can be given an equivalent number of hours of time 
absolutely her own, in the afternoon. The household with one gen- 
eral maid of all work can refrain from such elaboration of living as 
would demand the service of two. The household routine can be so 
intelligently planned as to reduce the variation of hours to less than 
one hour per day. 

But, after drawing this unfavorable contrast between domestic 
labor and other occupations in regard to hours and regularity, it must 
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still be acknowledged that these are, after all, the /east of its disadvan- 
tages. Of all the causes which make domestic service one of the least 
desirable occupations, the social stigma is undoubtedly the most oper- 
ative. It is usual to say that this social inferiority comes from the fact 
that domestic labor is a personal service. It is true, certainly, that 
personal services come nearer to being truly menial in ordinary esti- 
mation than any other sort of labor ; yet in themselves they are less 
enervating, less coarse, than many other forms of labor. They admit 
of considerable daintiness of person, of association with people of in- 
telligence and good breeding, and do not necessarily involve great 
hardship or exposure. 

It is one of the most extraordinary inconsistencies of a democratic 
society that the dressmaker, the milliner, the shopwoman may de- 
mand a certain respectful treatment, while the waitress and the cook 
must accept the treatment accorded only to menials. Much of this is 
explained by the traditions of feudal servility, from which nearly all 
classes of labor, except household service, have been emancipated. A 
deeper cause, however, is the liking of human nature to command its 
inferiors. Women especially do not want intelligent equals to serve 
them : they want an inferior, a subordinate—a servant, not an em- 
ployee. Compare the attitude of the business man toward an em- 
ployee, and the attitude of the mistress toward the servant. Because 
there is this indefinable social stigma attaching to service, intelligent, 
self-respecting women shun it : because self-respecting women shun 
it, the social stigma increases. Cause and effect are reciprocal. The 
fact of social inferiority is expressed in many petty ways,—by the use 
of the Christian name, by the requirement of livery when not on duty, 
by aservile manner, and, more than all, by the social isolation. Every 
other class has its amusements, every other girl her opportunity for 
suitable marriage ; but the maid-servant must go out of doors to 
be entertained or to be courted. Some of this is due to the low social 
standard of domestics as a class ; but much more of it is to be at- 
tributed to the notions of the mistress. The social ban extends to 
every stratum of society : the petty tradesman will marry a sewing- 
girl, a shop-girl, a tailoress, but not a “ hired ” girl ; the working-girls’ 
clubs admit all kinds of respectable women to their membership 
except the domestic. Socially, the domestic is tabooed, ignored, 
slighted by every class except the day-laborer. 

We are accustomed in the United States to think that social dis- 
tinctions are of consequence only among the classes where wealth, 
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breeding, and education set the lines of demarcation. The fact is, 
however, that the lower in the scale of intelligence, the more sharply 
marked are the lines, and the more conventional the judgment. Who 
is to change all this? Doubtless, the maid herself, by efficiency, dig- 
nity, and good sense, can climb to the upper grade of her own class 
and may attain to the society of sewing-girls and working-families 
of established position and reputation. More could be done by the in- 
telligent mistress toward elevating the quality and character of do- 
mestic service, by respectful recognition of the maid’s individuality 
and aspirations. It can cost the mistress, whose social position is a 
known quantity, nothing but sympathetic appreciation, nothing but 
the effort of putting herself in the other woman’s place, to help the 
maid to a place somewhat above the lowest in the social scale. Would 
it in any wise lower the dignity of the mistress to call the maid “ Mrs.” 
or ‘* Miss’’? Is there any logical reason why the cap and the apron 
should not be removed as soon as the work is done? The policeman, 
the conductor, the porter, and the waiter doff their uniforms so soon 
as work is done ; yet some mistresses require the maid to wear her 
livery on the street, as a sort of badge of servitude. But more gall- 
ing than all is that attitude which is commonly called ‘‘ keeping her 
in her place,’’ by which it is meant to say : ‘‘ Let no one suppose that 
this person has anything in common with me !’’ The atmosphere of 
condescension is more intolerable than any livery or any cognomen. 
This atmosphere is created by the employer, and can only be dispelled 
by her. If the employer treats the domestic respectfully, very shortly 
other people will do likewise. One maid objected seriously to being 
called by her first name by every butcher’s and grocer’s boy : her 
mistress, appreciating this sense of self-respect, referred to her in the 
presence of tradesmen as ‘‘ Miss ——.’’ Within three months the maid 
was ‘*‘ Miss’’ to all the people with whom she dealt. 

As compared with other occupations, still another drawback may 
be mentioned. To irregularity of hours and social stigma is added 
lack of personal independence. The reminiscence of patriarchal con- 
ditions still makes the conscientious mistress attempt to guide and 
regulate the private life of her maids. Even when off duty, their free- 
dom is often not real freedom. If one compares the freedom of the 
factory-girl, the shop-girl, the sewing-girl, who may go and come, 
live and eat, visit and receive visitors, when off duty, without any 
kind of supervision, it is evident enough why domestics grow more 
and more independent, or leave the occupation altogether. The age 
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of household tutelage of servants is past. The domestic, like every 
other employee, must have freedom from personal interference when 
off duty. Whatever is done for manners or morals must be done, as 
for other working-girls, by establishing friendly relations with them, 
and by winning them to more refined conceptions of life. 

The want of rational social pleasures and of opportunity for self- 
education is the result of all the conditions just discussed, to which 
must be added the one most fatal of all ; viz., the want of aspiration. 
With the improvement of other conditions, this will remedy itself. 
But the desire for some social and intellectual recreation may be stim- 
ulated through clubs, books, and amusements. To all these the mis- 
tress can at least contribute the stimulus of her own culture and 
friendly interest. 

Much that has been suggested will be looked upon as “ indulgence ” 
or *‘ privilege,”’ tending still further to demoralize the employee. To 
this no objection is made ; for if such modifications of relations are 
granted grudgingly, in that spirit, they had much better not be 
granted at all. The employer must endeavor to find out what social 
justice is in this case, and then practise it, not as a concession or con- 
descension, but as a fulfilment of social responsibility. Self-preser- 
vation alone would dictate some measures by which intelligence and 
competence could be secured in the household. The whole tendency 
of modern industry is to fix social responsibility more and more defi- 
nitely for those conditions which can be made tangible. The special 
difficulty in household service lies in the fact that these conditions 
cannot be made perfectly tangible. But the employer has the initia- 
tive at least, and may, therefore, hasten and ease the process of estab- 
lishing a more definite basis of understanding. 

With the establishment of regular hours, decent living conditions, 
social respect, and independence, there should be a severer oversight 
of labor. The employer who lets poor work go unnoticed, who toler- 
ates less than the maid’s best performance, does her an irreparable 
injury. Very few people—even those of thorough education—are ca- 
pable of doing their best without the continual stimulus of criticism 
and appreciation. Skill is the result of repeated efforts to do one’s 
best. Housework is so monotonous and uninteresting in its details that 
only continuous pressure on the part of a wise and exacting mistress 
can make it seem worth while. Any drudgery becomes bearable, if 
those for whom it is done are interested and appreciative. Therefore, 
the lazy and incompetent mistress is far more culpable than the lazy 
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and incompetent maid. To be a good mistress—critical, firm, exact- 
ing, and always appreciative of any conscientious effort—requires 
intelligence, training, and a sense of duty. Every irresponsible mis- 
tress makes life more difficult for every other mistress and maid. To 
shirk responsibility by accepting poor work for good, by granting 
unreasonable demands, by paying higher wages than the employee 
earns, is to commit a social sin. But let every mistress be very sure 
she understands the degree of her own responsibility for the con- 
ditions which exist, and what is social justice, before she sets up a 
standard of more exacting service. 

Most women of my acquaintance are interested in church work, in 
foreign missions, in children’s hospitals, in social and literary clubs, 
in settlements, in public schools and education : every woman ac- 
knowledges that the problems of domestic service are difficult, and 
that they involve the welfare of the family fundamentally. It is the 
old story : education is important in proportion as it has nothing to 
do with life. Philanthropy is urgent in proportion to its distance and 
novelty. Every kind of drudgery or duty is more tolerable than our 
own. 

sut, if charity begins at home, much more does domestic reform. 
Let every mistress study the causes of her own difficulties and of her 
maid’s incompetence : let her read—not to find fault, but to learn— 
the literature of the subject. Let her discuss with her neighbors the 
principles which should underlie the relations of employer and em- 
ployed. Let her flee, as from an intellectual pestilence, the personal 
reminiscence—when women get together and have an ‘‘ experience ”’ 
meeting, beginning with ‘‘ My last girl did so and so,’’ and ending 
by pitying themselves and learning nothing. Above all, let every mis- 
tress know her business thoroughly, that she may be a firm, con- 
scientious, just employer as well as a domestic reformer. Nowhere 
does the social duty of those who have education, opportunity, and 
character press more urgently than in the household, to which the 
untrained, the ignorant, and the careless come. 

Mary Roserts SMITH. 
44 








AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE FROM A GERMAN POINT 
OF VIEW. 


UNTIL a few years ago, it was regarded as almost an axiom in Ger- 
many that, although sadly lacking in artistic features, American ar- 
chitecture was worthy of consideration from the constructive and 
practical point of view. Indeed, the eminently practical conception 
and solution of new architectural problems in the United States 
evoked general admiration ; and our American colleagues excited 
our envy because of the complete freedom of development which they 
enjoyed in the elaboration of their architectural ideas. The artistic 
result, however, rarely met with our approval. Finally, when, ow- 
ing to the rapidly increasing business interests of America, the huge 
office-buildings appeared, they were regarded as curiosities which, 
from the artistic standpoint, could only occasion a smile of amuse- 
ment. 

All this, however, has gradually changed. At the beginning of 
the eighties, illustrations were occasionally submitted to us of private 
dwellings whose unique and original character at once excited a deep 
interest. Was this wholesome contrast to the former rigid and purely 
utilitarian form due to a more harmonious grouping of the several 
parts? Or was the effect perhaps attributable to features reminiscent 
of some of our own time-honored European structures? In either 
case, the fact is indisputable, that the improved condition of architec- 
ture in the United States since the close of the last decade has created 
a complete revolution in German professional circles regarding the 
status of America in this branch of art. 

This revolution is, in a great measure, due to the fact that since 
1882 a technical specialist has been attached to the German Embassy 
at Washington ; and the published reports of this expert have un- 
doubtedly tended largely to direct the attention of technical circles in 
Germany to American architectural art. <A still more powerful factor, 
however, was the opportunity for personal observation afforded by the 
Columbian Exposition. We Germans flattered ourselves with the hope 
that, by virtue of the extraordinary influence which the historic styles 
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of architecture had obtained among us, the active participation of Eu- 
rope in the World’s Fair would tend to exert a powerful artistic stim- 
ulus on architectural art in America ; and the general plan of the 
‘* White City,’’ as well as the construction of the principal buildings, 
—so closely modelled on classical forms,—was interpreted by us as the 
dawning of a new era of American art. Of the numerous architects 
who visited the World’s Fair in 1893 there were probably but few 
who did not find that the display exceeded their expectations. I am 
certain, however, that all of them must have gained the conviction 
that the United States was capable of producing not only good prac- 
tical builders, but thoroughly artistic architects as well. 

Upon their return from abroad, our countrymen favored us with 
numerous descriptions and illustrations concerning architectural art in 
America ; and all who were not engrossed solely by the older styles, 
and who were capable of a lively appreciation of contemporaneous art, 
were forced to the recognition that the youthful States of America 
offered a fruitful soil for the development of architecture,—that, in 
fact, the evidences of growth which had already appeared gave prom- 
ise of a brilliant future, and already constituted phenomena worthy 
of our serious consideration. 

The careful attention with which the achievements of our Ameri- 
can colleagues are followed was recently evidenced ina very striking 
manner by the publication of the work entitled, ‘‘ New Buildings 
in North America.’?* In this work the various phases of Ameri- 
can architecture are represented by magnificent plates, showing the 
ground-plans and interiors of some of the finest specimens of modern 
American buildings. Private dwellings, business structures, railway 
stations, churches, club-houses, and public buildings,—all are here rep- 
resented. Theselections are made from twelve cities of the Union ; and 
it is scarcely necessary to add that they represent only a small portion 
of the new buildings erected. The above-mentioned work suffices, 
nevertheless, to give the reader a fairly accurate idea of the variety 
and originality of modern American architecture. 

The influence of such publications upon the development of Ger- 
man art has been noticeable for some time, more particularly as re- 
gards private dwellings. It is revealed also in the fact that several 
of our architects have not been satisfied with pictorial illustrations, 
but have actually gone to the United States to study more closely 
the unique conceptions of their American colleagues. Many, whose 

* “ Neue Bauten in Nordamerika,” by Paut Grazr, Berlin: Julius Becker. 
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studies were formerly confined to the ancient buildings of Germany, 
France, Italy, and Spain, now find it expedient to devote a few 
months to the study of the most modern productions of the art in 
America. This is one of the greatest successes which the Chicago Ex- 
position has to record. Prior to 1873, a trip to America, for the pur- 
pose of architectural study, would have been considered positively 
ridiculous. To-day, such a trip is regarded in an entirely different 
light ; and whoever has beheld the American architect at his cheerful 
labor can readily understand the enthusiasm with which our German 
colleagues recommend a visit to the United States. In order to de- 
scribe and analyze the impressions produced by American architec- 
ture upon an unprejudiced German observer, it will be necessary to 
devote a few preliminary words to the general conditions affecting 
the erection of buildings—such as the planning of streets, the build- 
ing laws, the domestic and commercial life of the community, and 
the selection of material. - 

Rapidly growing communities always manifest great building ac- 
tivity ; and acertain degree of prosperity attendant upon this circum- 
stance usually produces a desire for artistic embellishment. That these 
conditions now prevail in nearly every city of the United States is at 
once revealed by the general architectural aspect of the country. The 
architecture of each city not only furnishes a record of its history, but 
also depicts the various changes and modifications due to the spirit 
of the time. Cities like Chicago, where this growth has been of quite 
phenomenal rapidity, stand as sufficient evidence of the spirit of an 
epoch. In the majority of the great cities of Europe, however, where 
the process of development has been one of centuries, it is possible to 
detect uniform characteristics only in certain districts. Thus we see 
that not a single building can deny the history of its origin ; while 
groups of buildings, the plans of streets, and every feature which 
contributes to the general architectural physiognomy, are the unmis- 
takable evidences of their time. For this reason, we nowhere find 
modern life, with its bustle and extraordinary commercial activity, 
so clearly expressed, architecturally speaking, as in the great cities of 
America. 

The architectural physiognomy of a city like Chicago is as strik- 
ingly characteristic of modern times as certain well-preserved dis- 
tricts of Nuremberg, Hildesheim, and Augsburg are representative of 
the past. An architectural comparison between Chicago and Hildes- 
heim would at once reveal, with extreme fidelity as to details, the 
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difference between modern and medizvai modes of life. In Chi- 
cago we have equidistant streets crossing at right angles, and planned 
without regard to water-courses ; houses from six to twenty stories in 
height ; and modern buildings which, though they have scarcely out- 
lived a generation, are yet designated as ‘‘ very old.’’ In the ancient 
German cities, on the other hand, we find by-ways full of nooks and 
corners, unequal in width and uneven in surface ; trim little wooden 
houses, crooked and slanting, built centuries ago; and, towering 
above these, the soaring steeples of time-honored churches. Crooked, 
irregular streets, such as are still found in New York and Boston, bear 
testimony to the somewhat slow early growth of these cities ; and 
modern architects are naturally compelled to dispense with the pictur- 
esque charms derived from these earlier conditions. 

Wherever settlements have been made independently of municipal 
leadership, the extension of the streets followed the erection of build- 
ings. In other words, the plan and extension of the streets depended 
upon the arrangement of the dwellings in the district. Wherever, on 
the other hand, the foundation or the extension of cities was controlled 
by municipalities, the streets—usually running parallel and crossed 
by avenues at right angles—were invariably laid out before the houses 
were erected. This system of municipal construction has not been con- 
fined to America : the same principle may be observed in the plan of 
the old city of Alexandria, in ancient Pompeii, in the early German 
colonial settlements east of the Elbe, and in the city of Mannheim 
(reconstructed in 1689, after its destruction by the French). Camillo 
Sitte, in his well-known work on the building of cities, has successfully 
inveighed against the dull uniformity inseparable from the above sys- 
tem ; anda movement designed to abrogate this unpleasant feature of 
municipal construction has now been initiated in Germany. In plan- 
ning the North American cities, however, the municipalities could not 
afford to waste time in devising a picturesque arrangement of streets. 
The entire country had been mapped out parallel with the meridians ; 
and this principle was adopted also in the planning of cities. Street- 
lines, running parallel and crossed at right angles, were unceremo- 
niously drawn without regard to the conditions of the ground, the 
water-courses, and similar obstacles—which obstacles, after all, may 
to-day be easily overcome by skilful engineering. 

Furthermore, our modern methods of transportation demand 
straight avenues of communication ; while the high real estate values 
in the interior of American cities necessitate strict economy in the ap- 
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portionment of the ground. Under these circumstances, a deviation 
from the base-line, for the purpose of a more picturesque grouping of 
the architectural parts, must necessarily be regarded as a great luxury ; 
while the addition of bay-windows and balconies is frequently prohib- 
ited by the building laws relating to light and air. Consequently, the 
architect cannot avail himself of the most effective means of produc- 
ing artistic effects, but is compelled to resort to all kinds of inadequate 
devices in order to break the severe monotony of lofty buildings. 

This contrast between the medizval era and our own is manifested 
not only in the arrangement of our streets, but also in the architec- 
tural significance of certain buildings. During the Middle Ages com- 
mercial intercourse was of very modest dimensions ; the trades, on 
emerging from the monasteries, where they were so long confined, 
were feebly endeavoring to obtain a foothold in the community ; all 
intellectual life emanated from the Church ; and all affairs were con- 
trolled by clerical ordinances. At such a time it was but natural that 
architectural activity should centre around the churches. Unless the 
exigencies of war demanded the security of close proximity to a castle, 
the burghers of the Middle Ages preferred to dwell in the vicinity of 
the churches and monasteries. The ambition of the community, there- 
fore, found its highest gratification in the erection of ecclesiastical edi- 
fices. How different to-day! During the Middle Ages the Church, 
from its unapproachable throne, exercised a complete dominion over 
the mind ; while at present, industrial activity, in all its branches,— 
commerce, transportation, industry,—is the most potent factor. 

Nowhere is this colossal difference so vividly expressed as in the 
architectural picture afforded by our cities, where mercantile build- 
ings now play the leading rdéle ; and this is true more particularly of 
America, where no medizval culture had to be supplanted. 

Of all the architectural impressions received by visitors to North 
America, that produced by the colossal office-building—the ‘‘ sky- 
scraper ’’—is probably the most profound ; and this impression is 
nowise diminished even when the observer has previously visited Lon- 
don, or has acquired, by means of illustrations, a familiarity with 
New York or Chicago buildings. Beside these towering structures, 
the church steeples dwindle into insignificance. We may rejoice in 
this fact or deplore it, accordingly as we incline to the medizval or to 
the modern ideal of life ; but the fact remains, that we have before us 
incontrovertible evidence of a most important cultural development. 
Regarded from an ethical and zsthetic point of view, it is, therefore, 
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quite natural that the sacred structures should be removed from the 
cramping environment of these gigantic buildings to some more quiet 
locality ; and this is necessitated also by reason of the enormous in- 
crease in real estate values—an increase due in large part to the prog- 
ress made in technical construction. 

Owing to the apparent absence of any restrictive legal measures 
regarding the height of buildings, the employment of iron and steel 
girders (admitting of practically unlimited extension upward) and the 
introduction of passenger elevators—so greatly facilitating transpor- 
tation—have contributed to raise the value of building-plots to an 
enormous figure. In a criticism of architectural achievement, this im- 
portant element must, of course, be taken into account ; for the con- 
ditions which compel the architect to utilize every available space of 
ground naturally act as hinderances to artistic achievement, and ham- 
per the exercise of the imagination. It is unfortunate, therefore, that, 
owing to the enormous value of the land, the very buildings which are 
the most typical of public life will not admit of artistic treatment. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the presence of these conditions 
will so rarely permit American architects to give full scope to their 
ideas and to erect buildings upon a grand, artistic scale,—buildings 
such as may be found in nearly every large city of Europe. That the 
sense of the beautiful and the talent for the work are not lacking in 
America has been sufficiently proved by the plan of the White City, 
with its noble central structure, the Administration Building. Asa 
specimen of the older style of architecture, the Capitol at Washington, 
with the numerous streets radiating from it, may be mentioned ; while, 
among structures of a more modern type, we have, for example, the 
University Buildings at Ithaca and New Haven, and notably thenewly 
planned University of San Francisco, which, in point of grandeur and 
completeness, will certainly rank with any similar architectural group 
in the world. Freed from the shackles imposed by financial considera- 
tions, the artist will here find an opportunity to construct an edifice 
which shall be in complete harmony with the surrounding landscape. 

In America we note an unmistakable contrast between metropoli- 
tan and suburban life,—between the extraordinary and all-absorbing 
mercantile activity, on the one hand, and the enjoyment of life and its 
comforts, on the other. This contrast becomes manifest also in the 
architectural sphere. In the city we find buildings grouped together 
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in dense masses—a perfect Babel of dwellings ; for here all consid- 
erations, including those of an artistic nature, are completely in abey- 
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ance to the one purpose of stimulating, facilitating, and concentrating 
trade. In the suburbs the conditions are reversed. As a sort of reac- 
tion against the extremely dense aggregation of buildings in the busi- 
ness quarter, we here find houses, frequently only two stories high, 
scattered in such a way as to suggest a pleasant communion with sur- 
rounding nature. Here we do not even see those medizval relics of 
military defence, never absent in Europe,—the boundary-wall and 
the paling surrounding the outlying gardens of the town. It would 
seem as if in these American suburbs the population were solely con- 
cerned in forgetting the exigencies of business, and in thoroughly re- 
cuperating from the worry and exhaustion of mercantile life. 

The foregoing most strikingly exemplifies the remarkable differ- 
ence between home life in Europe and in America. In American cities 
generally, private dwellings may be said to constitute the rule among 
certain classes of society. In Germany, however, such dwellings have 
long been classed among the exceptions. In Munich, as early as the 
sixteenth century, the apartment-house had already come into general 
use ; and to-day only a few cities of the Empire, such as Bremen, for 
instance, have succeeded in maintaining the patriarchal condition of 
the private family dwelling. It is impossible here to inquire into all the 
causes responsible for the present conditions. Suffice it to say, that 
ground-values and density of population have been the principal fac- 
tors in the change. 

But external architecture is influenced not only by the site of the 
building, its environment, and the size and price of the plot, but also 
by the available material of construction and its mode of manipula- 
tion. In German cities, such as Berlin and Munich, the method of 
construction known as ‘‘ Putzbau,’’ plaster-finish, is frequently used. 
This consists in shaping the facade of a building by the application of 
plaster. Now, so long as this mode of decoration preserves its legiti- 
mate character, and remains within reasonable bounds, it is perfectly 
justifiable, and is as little to be condemned as the use of plaster for the 
inner walls,—provided, of course, that the material used is weather- 
proof. Moreover, this construction is cheaper than ornamental brick, 
or freestone, and safer than wood, because less inflammable. As soon, 
however, as this mode of construction transcends its proper limits,—as 
it frequently does in the above-mentioned cities,—and aims at an imi- 
tation of stone fronts with fancy mouldings, window-framings, pilas- 
ters, pillars, quadrangles, etc., it must be regarded as an imposition 
deserving of our strongest condemnation. The absence of such spuri- 
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ous substitutes strikes the observer as one of the most favorable fea- 
tures of American architecture. When the American builder finds 
that the employment of stone or brick would entail too great an ex- 
pense, he constructs a wooden framework for his dwelling, and covers 
this with boards or shingles, thus giving the structure the unmistak- 
able character of a wooden house ; and this procedure is the more ex- 
pedient, owing to the inexhaustible wealth of the American forests. 
The frequent painting of these American cottages increases their du- 
rability, and greatly contributes to their trim and ornamental appear- 
ance. Nevertheless, the construction of such wooden dwellings within 
the city limits necessitates an excellent fire department ; and the great 
Chicago holocaust of 1871 demonstrated the danger involved in this 
mode of construction. 

As regards country houses, however, more particularly when some- 
what isolated, the employment of wood may receive our fullest sanc- 
tion ; and it is the generous use of this material which has enabled 
American architects to reveal the originality of their conceptions in 
the rural villas of almost infinite variety which dot the American con- 
tinent. Of course, there are exceptions to this rule ; and we occasion- 
ally find that the architect is led by his fancy into the perpetration of 
eccentricities, which, from an artistic point of view, must be regarded 
as entirely indefensible. 

In the technical mastery of freestone the American architect stands 
unexcelled. The country affords an almost unlimited supply of solid 
building-stone of a marvellous variety of color ; and this stone, owing 
to the facilities of transportation, as well as to the improved machinery 
employed in its manipulation, may readily be transported and utilized 
throughout the country. Such colossal structures of freestone as exist 
in Egypt or Baalbek, being unadapted to the purposes of modern archi- 
tectural art, are naturally missing in America. Nevertheless, we find 
in the United States to-day buildings whose imposing proportions may 
well invite comparison with the celebrated Florentine palaces and the 
monumental structures of ancient Rome. 

While the foremost American representatives of freestone con- 
struction stand upon a level with their European colleagues, they 
greatly excel the latter in the technical manipulation and adaptation 
of ornamental brick. The rapid growth of American cities has re- 
sulted in a phenomenal development of ceramic architecture ; and our 
American colleagues, recognizing the great advantages of brick, its 
cleanliness, and the great variety of color of which it is susceptible, 
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have thoroughly and most satisfactorily utilized this material in the 
construction of some of their finest buildings. Were it not for the uni- 
formity of color and form afforded by the employment of brick mate- 
rial, the facades of buildings from sixteen to twenty stories high would 
not present that clean and smooth surface which forms so attractive 
a feature of the American architectural colossuses. Furthermore, the 
manufacture of large building-stones of a uniform shape is constantly 
assuming greater dimensions ; and these stones have shown an adapt- 
ability fully equal to that of brick. The fagade of Madison Square 
Garden, the rear-facade of the Union Trust Building, and many other 
fine specimens, may be cited as examples of this highly developed proc- 
ess of manufacture. 

The employment of terra cotta is, in my opinion, due not solely 
to its remarkable susceptibility to artistic treatment. It recommends 
itself primarily by reason of its cheapness, its durability, and its fire- 
proof character ; and these properties have conduced largely to make 
burnt clay so useful and reliable an adjunct of modern architectural 
construction in America. 

The German architect, on visiting American cities, is at once struck 
by the unmistakable European origin of the buildings ; and yet their 
aspect to him is at first somewhat foreign, if not repellent. Thor- 
oughly conversant with all the historic styles, familiar with all the 
laws of construction governing the architecture of former times, and 
extremely susceptible to every infringement of these laws, the foreign 
architect at first experiences considerable difficulty in familiarizing 
himself with the views of his American colleagues. Even when the 
multitude of buildings undertaken for purely speculative purposes, and 
therefore devoid of all artistic pretensions, are left out of account, the 
visitor from abroad cannot at first apply the correct standard of criti- 
cism. When, however, he examines into the conditions under which 
American architecture has developed, he gradually learns to appreci- 
ate the splendid results already achieved in the New World. Indeed, 
his appreciation in many instances culminates in genuine enthusiasm. 

After a sojourn in America we Europeans realize that that coun- 
try is free from the oppressive influence exerted upon modern Euro- 
pean life by obsolete laws ; and we learn to admire the high degree 
of independence with which our American colleagues employ all the 
rich artistic material which has been handed down to them asa legacy 
of the past, ever applying each individual form and style to the use 
for which it is best adapted. 
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As soon as we have divested ourselves of our prejudices in favor of 
that academic severity of style enjoined upon us by our European train- 
ing, and begin to study American architecture, its external appear- 
ance, and the conditions which have affected its development, we 
become conscious of the fact that the American architect is truly in- 
spired from within, and is faithfully endeavoring to give a fitting 
and harmonious outward expression to well-defined artistic ideas. 
Regarded in this light, many an apparent incongruity reveals itself as 
a necessary feature of an organic whole ; and a general survey of ar- 
chitectural art in the United States, with its extraordinary activity, 
must convince every unprejudiced beholder of the enterprising spirit 
and boldness of plan displayed by the American architect. No obsta- 
cles are here considered insurmountable ; no tradition is here consid- 
ered binding ; and here none is constrained to follow a prescribed and 
well-beaten academic route of march. It is true that this boldness of 
plan occasionally culminates in somewhat awkward architectural cre- 
ations. Upon the whole, however, the views of American architects 
gradually become clarified ; and we recognize that they are capable of 
producing a new and genuine architectural organism, and not a spuri- 
ous novelty garnished with time-worn embellishments. 

Wherever, on the other hand, the traditional styles are employed, 
they are liberally construed, and so modified as to present a new and 
harmonious entity. The Hotel Waldorf in New York may be cited as 
a typical example of this species of architecture. To erect a building 
over ten stories in height, which is to preserve an outward semblance 
to the Castle at Heidelberg,—one of the most celebrated creations of 
the German Renaissance,—must truly be regarded as a most difficult 
and perplexing task. Notwithstanding the apparent incongruity of 
these conditions, the solution of the problem by the architect Harden- 
bergh has been most admirable. The pedantic advocate of the ‘‘ pure 
style ’’ will here naturally discover many deviations from established 
rules. But such criticism cannot detract from the artistic skill dis- 
played by the architect in the production of picturesque effects by 
means of gables, towers, arches, and balconies, all of which embellish- 
ments were originally intended for buildings designed on a smaller 
scale. These adjuncts have here been applied to a colossal structure of 
square and uniform outlines, and yet so masterfully that the general 
effect is decidedly reminiscent of one of our medizval German castles. 
This mastery of well-known historic forms is, however, a recent ac- 
quisition ; for a survey of the buildings erected prior to 1870 at once 
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reveals those unfortunate architectural abortions, consisting of a more 
or less perfect facade, supplemented by rows of pillars, little turrets, 
and similar ornaments, all constructed without the slightest regard to 
any logical relation between form and idea. 

Pleasing and instructive, indeed, are the buildings dating from 
about the middle of the seventies, when Richardson, by that splendid 
architectural achievement, the Trinity Church of Boston, had suc- 
ceeded in emancipating American architecture from the trammels of 
European tradition. It is true that Richardson, like his predecessors, 
drew largely upon European models for his material, and based his 
work upon Romanic forms borrowed from the Norman and the Pro- 
vengal styles. Nevertheless, his creations bear an imprint so charac- 
teristic, and accord so fully with modern demands, as to justify the 
opinion, on the part of European architects, that he should be regarded 
as the founder of an independent style of architecture in the New 
World. The foreign artist instinctively feels that Richardson must 
have been possessed of greater creative genius than any of his prede- 
cessors on the American continent. Primitive strength, noble simplic- 
ity, monumental grandeur, unwavering rectitude, and a lofty disdain 
of all petty embellishments are the attributes perpetuated in Richard- 
son’s work. The professional European visitor passes by the older 
specimens of American architecture with indifference, for they com- 
pare unfavorably with their European prototypes ; but when he comes 
upon one of Richardson’s masterpieces he stands spellbound, filled 
with mute admiration. 

The style known as the ‘‘ Modern Romanesque,’’ whose develop- 
ment we owe to Richardson, undoubtedly constitutes the most note- 
worthy feature in the whole category of American architecture. The 
remarkable adaptability of this style is truly astonishing. It may be 
applied equally to towering office-buildings, to neat little dwellings, 
and to modest, unpretentious, ecclesiastical structures. The wide ac- 
ceptance which this style has found every where throughout the United 
States, the extensive use which has been made of it in the construction 
of public and private buildings, and its truly artistic character, demon- 
strate beyond a doubt that Richardson’s life-work will continue to 
exert its influence upon coming generations, and will by them be ac- 
cepted as a valuable legacy of a specifically American style. 

I have already emphasized the fact that, from an artistic point of 
view, the “‘sky-scraper’’ must be regarded as the most objection- 
able feature of American architecture. It may not be inappropriate 
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here to investigate this phenomenon of industrial development more 
fully. 

Persons endowed with a sense of the artistic, who study these speci- 
mens of American architecture from colorless illustrations, must neces- 
sarily regard their aspect as repellent. Nor will the consciousness that 
these structures owe their origin to the rapid growth of our great cities 
tend to dispel this unfavorable impression. Yet, when we have these 
buildings actually before us, we cannot but be impressed by their enor- 
mous size and smooth finish. Indeed, when we contemplate these 
towering structures of twenty stories, their smooth surface of brick, 
and even, rectangular windows, and consider their finished appear- 
ance and high adaptability to present requirements, we are almost 
inclined to forget all our artistic scruples. Probably the most unfavor- 
able representatives of this species of construction, however, are the 
tall and narrow buildings resembling towers. Even when relieved by 
decorative details, the effect here is not pleasing. Yet we are greatly 
in error if we imagine that we are here dealing with a distinctively 
modern phenomenon. Ancient examples of narrow and tower-like 
buildings—devoid, however, of artistic pretensions—may still be found 
in Verona, Florence, and Genoa. Some of these houses soar to a height 
of from nine to ten stories, each story possessing only two windows. 
On the other hand, in New York we find office-buildings four win- 
dows in breadth, and from sixteen to twenty stories in height. The 
proportions are, therefore, about the same. When we consider the un- 
gratefulness of the task, the skill with which such problems are mas- 
tered is the more to be appreciated. The fact remains, however, that, 
among buildings exceeding ten stories, only a very small number im- 
press the European observer favorably ; and this is true even where 
the relation between length and breadth has been fairly well pre- 
served. 

Despite all this, we cannot but admire the manner in which the 
monotony of the high and broad facades of these colossal architectural 
masses has been broken. In this regard, indeed, American architects 
may be said to have introduced positively novel features, which, in 
this connection, may truly serve as models. And yet the means em- 
ployed to this end are extremely simple. In order to remove the im- 
pression of uniformity produced by numerous stories of windows, 
regular in size and form, American architects have formed these win- 
dows into groups, skilfully arched so as to present composite units of 
a higher order. Furthermore, the lower stories are not arranged in 
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regular horizontal tiers, but produce the impression of a powerful ar- 
chitectural base, composed of rough masses of freestone ; and upon 
this base we have a structure of smooth stonework or terra cotta. Oc- 
casionally, rows of windows—particularly those of the higher stories 
—are so combined as to produce the effect of continuous frieze-work ; 
while other decorative designs, such as bay-windows and pavilions 
(and in hotels, balconies and niches), are also called into requisition, 
in order to variegate the masses of masonry, and to impart life to the 
dead surface of the walls. The great superiority of the Modern Ro- 
manesque to the Renaissance style of architecture in its application 
also to gigantic buildings is graphically illustrated in those two great 
hotels of New York, standing side by side, the ‘‘ New Netherland ”’ 
and the ‘‘Savoy.’’ In the former, we behold one homogeneous com- 
position from base to summit ; while in the latter we have a number 
of elements placed one above the other, in such a way that even an in- 
crease or a diminution of these would not materially affect the artistic 
appearance of the whole. 

Still more gratifying have been the results attending the employ- 
ment of the Modern Romanesque in instances where the architect, un- 
hampered by pecuniary considerations arising from ground-values, has 
been enabled to develop his ideas upon broad, artistic lines. Wher- 
ever, within the last twenty years, the Romanesque style has been 
employed in the erection of city halls, university buildings, libraries, 
court-houses, hospitals, schools, and other public edifices, the effect of 
picturesqueness and solidity of execution has usually been such as to 
inspire even the most prejudiced European critic with the highest en- 
thusiasm. The experience of Bruno Schmitz, one of our leading Ger- 
man architects, may here be cited as a case in point. During his visit 
to America, for the purpose of constructing a monument for the city 
of Indianapolis, Mr. Schmitz was so favorably impressed by the rough 
freestone system of construction, with its irregular blocks and varying 
tiers, that he has since utilized every suitable opportunity to adopt this 
style. 

The application of the Modern Romanesque to small private dwell- 
ings is, however, less praiseworthy. Indeed, the effect of the rough 
quarry stones and the short, heavy pillars is here at times decidedly 
oppressive ; while the reminiscences of medieval romance awakened 
by these pseudo-representatives of knightly castles is little in accord 
with the modern American spirit. 

Nevertheless, it is this very application of the Romanesque to pri- 
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vate dwellings which, despite imperfections and incongruities, appeals 
most powerfully to the German architect. There must be something 
inexpressible in these buildings which tends to awaken a responsive 
chord. It may be that this sympathy is due to historical associations ; 
for we should remember that the dawn of the Romanic style is identi- 
fied with the glorious epoch of the Hohenstaufen dynasty. Apart from 
these purely historical traditions, however, this style, whether it in- 
cline to the romantically picturesque or the serious monumental form, 
must be characterized as distinctively Teutonic in its essence ; and the 
virile power and healthy energy which pervade it betoken a reaction 
against the classical Italian school, with its somewhat superficial ele- 
gance and outward pomp. Devoid of empty vanity, this style aims at 
simplicity of expression, and disdains petty ornamentation ; and yet, 
wherever plastic decoration has been deemed indispensable, this has 
been so dexterously intertwined with the stonework as almost to sug- 
gest a blossoming of the masonry itself. Here we meet with no super- 
ficialities, and no glaring effect to deceive the eye. The expression is 
confined to essentials, and is distinguished by dignity and earnestness. 
The great architectural movement, in which Richardson’s Modern 
Romanesque style plays so prominent a part, originated in England 
about two decades ago. Wherever this movement—-so essentially Teu- 
tonic in its inception—has been introduced, it has gradually displaced 
all the forms distinctively Latin in their origin. The highly developed 
street life of South European countries—due to climatic conditions— 
necessitates an elegant, or at least a pleasing, architectural exterior. 
In higher latitudes, on the other hand, comfortable interior appoint- 
ments are considered the main desideratum. It is this agreeable home 
environment and the spirit of privacy pervading it that so appeal to 
one immediately upon a first entrance into an American household. 
Undoubtedly this spirit of homelikeness and privacy is due, in very 
large measure, to a well-pronounced individuality ; for it should be re- 
membered that the artistic taste of the owner enters largely into the 
selection and arrangement of interior appointments. For this rea- 
son we find that, although neighboring houses may be identical as 
to ground-plan and size, each dwelling will be characterized by cer- 
tain distinctive features. The constant variety of stoops, verandas, 
bay-windows, gables, etc., imparts a most inviting and homelike ap- 
pearance to many an American street. It is as if one were moving 
among a society of persons who held different views and opinions 
without presuming to impose them upon their neighbors. It is true 
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that a greater degree of harmony and rest is sometimes desirable. 
Nevertheless, were we to choose between the long rows of houses with 
uniform fronts—and these occur frequently enough—and the varie- 
gated pattern-plate above mentioned, with its wealth of imagination 
and original architectural ideas, we should unhesitatingly declare in 
favor of the latter. 

Yet it is not the exterior, so much as the interior, of these houses 
which exercises so peculiar a charm upon the German architect. The 
arrangement of the ground-plan, and the facilities of modern construc- 
tion, by means of which the various stories become independent of one 
another ; the picturesque arrangement of the stairways ; the commo- 
dious passages of communication between the rooms ; the cosy seats 
in alcoves and chimney-places, inviting quiet and seclusion ; the prac- 
tical adaptation of smaller spaces to various purposes (bath-rooms and 
wall-closets),—all these improvements and innovations tend to create 
a most pleasing impression. 

Nevertheless, there are circumstances which frequently occur to 
disturb this sense of satisfaction. False relations between supported 
and unsupported masonry ; ornaments copied from older styles, yet 
misunderstood or poorly executed ; clumsy chimney-pieces of stone 
surmounting super-elegant wainscoting ; excellent frescoes in orna- 
mental framings bunglingly executed,—these are defects not infre- 
quently to be found even in the better class of buildings. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings, however, there can be no 
doubt that American architecture has struck out in the right direction. 
Despite occasional deviations and excesses, we may every where discern 
a healthy development from within, and a correct application of means 
to the required end. It is under these conditions alone that a sound de- 
velopment of architecture may be secured. Mr. Hinkeldeyn, who for 
several years was connected, as technical attaché, with the German 
Embassy at Washington, designates American architecture as a happy 
union between internal utility and external effectiveness,—a union 
observable throughout every gradation of style, from the simple and 
naive to the dignified and the grand. 

In conclusion, I wish to say, that not only is the future of archi- 
tecture in America full of promise, but its achievements in the past 
have already secured to it a high rank in the records of the nineteenth 
century. LEOPOLD GMELIN. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE MERIT SYSTEM. 


THE recent order of the President, amending what are known as 
the ‘* Civil Service Rules,’’ has been the occasion of much misunder- 
standing and much misrepresentation. In the public mind, generally, 
there is great confusion of thought as to what in itself Civil Service 
means, and a vague understanding of what it is that the President has 
done in relation thereto. It is in the hope to clear up, to some extent, 
the misunderstanding, to set at rest the misrepresentations, and to give 
the general reader clearer ideas on the subject, that this is written. In 
the first place, it is necessary rightly to understand the terms. The 
Civil Service is a name which describes, in a most general way, the 
great administrative function carried on by the Government in civil 
affairs, as distinguished from military and naval affairs. In a word, it 
means the operation of the Governmental body in civil life. The Merit 
System is a title given to distinguish a plan for the appointment of 
administrative agencies in the civil field. It is supposed to define a 
system or operation under which the test of merit or fitness is to be 
applied to the administrative servant, as against the system or method 
under which such servants were chosen with little regard to their 
fitness or merit, but with preéminent regard to the desires of those 
who held positions of political power and influence. 

Civil Service Reform is a term which describes an effort to break 
away from the latter method and to establish effectively the former 
method. That the necessity for this reform was great, need not be ar- 
gued: it is everywhere confessed. That the reform has been largely 
secured, that the fruits of it are most beneficial, and that they will 
never be lost, is equally certain. To the Merit System, as opposed to the 
so-called ‘‘ Spoils System,”’ every intelligent and patriotic citizen will 
yield his adhesion. How to establish the Merit System, and render it 
perfect in its working, has been the study of the practical students of 
Civil Service Reform. Under their influence legislation has been en- 
acted and a method of reaching the desired results inaugurated. 

It is not necessary to pause here to discuss at length the features of 
the Civil Service Law and the rules promulgated by several Presidents 
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for its application and enforcement. Toclaim for the Law and for the 
methods of its application absolute perfection, would be to claim for 
it what cannot justly be claimed for any other institution heretofore 
established by the wit of man. In the main, the method of determining 
fitness and merit in the applicant for appointment to the Civil Service, 
and which, at the same time, operates to nullify the influence of po- 
litical patronage, is a plan of competitive examinations. <A body, 
known as the ‘*‘ Civil Service Commission,’’ consisting of three men 
supposedly independent of all political influence and considerations, 
has been established. This commission is charged with the duty, di- 
rectly or through proper agencies, of guarding against violations of the 
law and of conducting the examinations of those whoseek appointment 
to the Government service. As a corollary to that principle, which 
required merit in the civil appointees, a strong element of protection 
against the dismissal from office of meritorious servants was a neces- 
sity. Too much emphasis, however, has been put, and is likely to be 
put, upon this last proposition. It has led to the belief that, once ap- 
pointed to the Government service, the servant has a vested right in his 
position, and that some peculiar sanctity surrounds him. This is not 
an unnatural, but it is an erroneous, conclusion. The relation of the 
Government to an employee does not differ in principle from the re- 
lation between all other employers and their employees. 

It isa matter of wise expediency, however, that the right-minded 
and efficient employee in the Government service be thus guarded. It 
is expedient, because, without this protection, the best talent and the 
most highly qualified persons would be less likely to aspire to such 
employment. President McKinley’s order of July 27, 1897, which 
forbids removals 
‘*from any position subject to competitive examination except for just cause and 
upon written charges filed with the Head of the Department or other appointing officer, 
and of which the accused shall have full notice and an opportunity to make defence,” 
firmly established that protection which had theretofore theoretically 
existed, but had been all too frequently ignored. 

I have referred to the plan of competitive examinations used in de- 
termining the fitness of candidates for appointment. It is a very good 
method; and, within limitations, it is probably the best that can be de- 
vised. It, however, is not the only method. Experience has shown 
that in certain particulars it is cumbersome, awkward, expensive, dila- 
tory, and no more effective as to the end desired than another method 
to which IJ shall presently allude, Under the system of competitive ex- 
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aminations, the Commission, by itself, or through its agencies, which 
are found wherever a free-delivery post-office is established, holds ex- 
aminations, from time to time, in order to secure what are called “‘ eli- 
gible lists ’’ for such positions as the administrative officers are required 
to fill, and for which no candidates are to be found upon the books of 
the Commission. It will readily be apprehended that, with these ex- 
aminations at periods of time often widely separated, the knowledge 
of thefact that such examinations are to be held fails to reach theatten- 
tion of many who would gladly compete, or in any other proper way 
demonstrate their fitness, for appointment in the Government service. 
It has been found, as a result of this and of other considerations not 
necessary to state, that when appointees are desired for the public ser- 
vice, in too many cases there are no eligible lists. Under such condi- 
tions, the administrative officer can make a temporary appointment 
without regard to legal qualifications, either as to character or edu- 
cation, on the part of the appointee. His appointment may be the 
result of political influence, pure and simple. Appointed for three 
months, he may be reappointed, if at the end of that time there be no 
eligible list. And so he may be reappointed again and again, until 
an eligible list is established from which the Commission can tender 
the administrative officer three names, from which it is his duty under 
the law to select one. There is thus a door in the practical working of 
competitive examinations through which appointments can be made 
for periods of time more or less protracted, without any regard what- 
ever to the Merit System ; nor is this door so narrow as many people 
may imagine. Through it, taking the departments as a whole, hun- 
dreds of appointees have entered without regard to the sanction of 
merit and fitness which the law contemplates. 

I have said above, that, in determining the question of merit and fit- 
ness, and in protecting the Government against the evil influence of 
political patronage, amethod other than that of Competitive Examina- 
tion would be referred to. That method may be called the method 
of Registration. It cannot be judiciously offered as a substitute 
for the system of Competitive Examination ; but experience has dem- 
onstrated that it can be made effectively supplemental to the other 
method, and that the two together may be made to work out better 
results than either alone. Such is the opinion of those who have had 
the responsibilities of departmental administration ; and such is the 
opinion of the Civil Service Commission itself. In the Navy Yards of 
our country the Registration System has been continuously in vogue. 
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It is made operative in the case of all seeking mechanical or semi-me- 
chanical positions. There are some thousands of men employed in the 
Navy Yards. The office for registration is always open, and the officer 
in charge always accessible. Any person desiring employment in these 
branches may at any time apply to such officer for registration. The 
examination is non-competitive. Each applicant is measured by a fair 
_ test of fitness for the work he aspires to do. His age, state of health, 
physical vigor, knowledge of the occupation he seeks to enter, with 
evidences of his sobriety and good character, determine whether or not 
he is fit for such employment. He is required to write his own applica- 
tion and, in his own handwriting, to answer a multitude of questions, 
the replies to which tell the story of his past history, etc. If he reaches 
the required standard of fitness, his name and address are registered ; 
and when the departmental needs require services such as he has proved 
himself able to render, a name is tendered by the register officer (taken 
from the top of the registration list upon which the applicant’s 
name appears) to the appointing officer. This, briefly, describes the 
method of Registration. As before remarked, in the Navy Yards this 
system has been in vogue for years. It has worked effectively and sat- 
isfactorily in securing able and competent employees ; and political in- 
fluence has entirely failed to operate in determining their selection. 
Whoever will reflect a little upon these two methods will be able to 
perceive that the Registration System is simpler and more prompt in 
its action than the system of Competitive Examination. 

Admitting the superiority of competitive examinations, as a means 
of obtaining the highest degree of merit in that large range of posi- 
tions where knowledge and education are important factors, one can 
admit, with equal frankness, that in a large group of occupations, 
where the skilled hand is the preponderating element of importance, 
scholastic competition is not only unnecessary but often unjust. One 
American citizen has as good right as another to appointment in a Gov- 
ernment position for which he is equally well fitted, even if his range of 
general knowledge and the state of his education in other fields be less 
than his competitors’. If aman is wanted to make bricks, the impor- 
tant thing to determine is whether he can make good bricks. If he can 
do this, the question is answered. Whether he understands compound 
fractions, or can spell more or less accurately than his brother brick- 
maker, is unimportant. 

With these general thoughts in mind, one can read the order of the 
President, amending the Civil Service Rules, with a better comprehen- 
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sion of the reasons for its promulgation, and with a better understand- 
ing of its reach and scope. 

It has been asserted, that by this order 9,000 or 10,000 places have 
been removed from the Classified Service and opened to the spoilsmen. 
If this allegation be true at all, it is true only in the most limited de- 
gree conceivable. The larger number of positions to which the order 
relates are found in the bureaus of Ordnance, Engineering, and Quar- 
termasters, in the Department of War. These positions answer in 
every essential particular to those found in the Navy Department, to 
which the system of Registration applies. The effect of the President’s 
amended order, so far as these 3,000 or 4,000 places are concerned, is 
to place them in the same relation to the Merit System that a similar 
line of employees are now in, and have long been in, at the Navy Yards, 
—nothing more than this, and nothing less. 

Of the 8,000 or 9,000 appointees affected by the order, some 4,000 
are in the Department of the Interior, and are known as ‘‘ Pension 
Examining Surgeons.’’ Of these a changing number (on the average 
about 3,400) follow their regular avocations as physicians or surgeons, 
and are pension examiners incidentally. They are paid by fees, none 
of the number last named receiving emoluments from their service to 
the Government of more than $300 per annum. Prior to President 
McKinley’s recent order these 3,400 were not subject to examination. 


Without exception, these pension examiners are reputable physi- 
cians, holding diplomas, practising their profession where they live, 
and enjoying the confidence and respect of the people among whom 
they dwell. By a provision of the Civil Service Rules, approved by 
President Cleveland May 6, 1896,—Rule 3, section 8, clauses (a), (b), 
(c), and (d),—the following were excluded from classification: 


Clause (a), $300 or under and partially employed 

Clause (b), detailed for civil duty 

Clause (c), employed in foreign country 

Clause (d), quasi naval-military, enlisted for term of years.... 
Total excluded from classification 9,0 


Of those excluded under Clause (a), numbering 8,140, about 3,400 
were pension examining surgeons. 

With more than five-sixths already exempted by law from competi- 
tive examinations, and with the number subject to competitive exam- 
inations under the law always fluctuating, and because it was found 
that the higher grade of surgeons and physicians would not go into 
competitive examinations for appointment as pension examiners, it 
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was deemed wise to exempt them all, and thus put them a// on the same 
footing. 

Notwithstanding these exemptions, however, it is of interest to re- 
cord that here is a fairly large class of Government servants, hitherto 
unprotected, but now brought within the protection of the Civil Ser- 
vice Law by having applied to them the provisions of sections 1, 2, and 
3 of Rule II of President McKinley’s recent order. Those sections 
in effect declare that no person shall be dismissed from office by reason 
of his political or religious affiliations ; and by those sections they are 
really for the first time brought within the Classified Service. 

The two next larger groupsof employees covered by the President’s 
order are deputy marshals and deputy collectors of internal revenue ; 
but these are affected in quite a different way than by the application 
of the Registration System. Deputy marshals are excepted from any 
examination, competitive or otherwise, and from any system of regis- 
tration. The average number of deputy marshals is about 200. Tech- 
nically speaking, they are not officers of the United States. They are 
the employees of the United States marshals who appoint them; and to 
the marshals are they responsible for all their actsand doings. It may 
be claimed, with equal force, that deputy collectors of internal revenue 
are not officers of the United States. The Constitution directly clothes 
the President and the Departmental heads with the duty of appointing 
all officers of the United States; but Section 3148, Revised Statutes 
authorizes the collectors of internal revenue (who are appointed by 
the President) to appoint their own deputies. From the collector the 
deputy receives his commission; to the collector the deputy makes all 
his reports and returns ; the collector is responsible to the Govern- 
ment for the acts and doings of the deputy ; and to the public the col- 
lector is responsible for injuries, in person or property, received at the 
hands of his deputies in the discharge of their duties, real or supposed. 

Over these two classes there is no doubt room for debate on purely 
legal grounds ; but the theory that, clothed with these responsibilities 
and these powers of appointment, the marshals and the collectors 
should be untrammelled in their choice, may be followed to a logical 
conclusion without subjecting to the charge of ‘‘ pandering to the 
spoilsmen ’’ those who hold such theory and act in conformity with 
it. It was under this theory, and possessing these convictions, that 
the President felt it his duty to except these two classes of appointees 
—United States deputy marshals and deputy collectors of internal rev- 
enue—from the general rules of Competitive Examination or Registra- 
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tion. So careful, however, was he, in the case of deputy collectors of 
internal revenue, to guard the Merit principle, that, before their ap- 
pointment is made and the pay for their service is allowed, applicants 
for these positions must pass an examination conducted by the Com- 
mission, equal in character to that now employed in competitive ex- 
aminations for such offices. 

The last group to which I shall allude, the only remaining one nu- 
merically important enough to demand consideration, is that of store- 
keepers and gaugers. Of these the average number employed is 1,000. 
Hitherto the law has required that they be appointed from eligible 
lists prepared by the Commission as the result of competitive ex- 
aminations. But it is precisely in these offices that the greatest diffi- 
culty has obtained with the Commission in securing eligible lists ; and 
the result has been that several hundred have of necessity been ap- 
pointed without any examination at all. They were appointed tem- 
porarily, to be sure, but were reappointed at the end of the temporary 
term for the same reason that they were appointed in the first place ; 
viz., lack of eligibles. The greatest difficulty in the situation has been 
with the least important places. In the larger cities, where distilleries 
run substantially without interruption, there has been no trouble. 
Through outlying, sparsely settled sections of Georgia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, etc., the distilleries are of small capacity and run a 
part of the year only; and it is in these last-named districts that the pay 
is the smallest, owing to limited time of service, and the difficulty of 
securing eligibles the greatest. It was in order to put the test of 
merit upon this last-named class of appointments that they were ex- 
empted from competitive examinations ; but those in more important 
sections and cities were left subject to the competitive Civil Service 
examinations. The line upon which the question divided was the 
compensation. The amendment of the President provides that store- 
keepers and gaugers whose annual compensation is $500 a year or 
less may be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury upon the 
nomination of the collector, subject, however, to an examination as a 
test of fitness equal in character to that now required by the Commis- 
sion in a competitive examination for such places. 

The positions treated of in detail approximate 9,000 in number ; 
and if the estimates of the critics of the President’s order, which place 
the number of those left open to the spoilsmen at 10,000, be correct, it 
will be seen that the explanations and arguments above made apply to 
nearly all. The remaining ones, not thus accounted for, are employees 
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in the mints, who are put under a system of examination and regis- 
tration, and a number of private secretaries for certain departments, 
chiefs of bureaus, etc. Concerning these, full details of explanation 
would be too tedious. 

This article is written for the purpose of setting forth plainly the 
facts of the case. It is also to be noted, as the record will clearly show, 
that each amendment was specifically proposed by some one or other 
of the heads of the executive departments, after more than two years’ 
experience of administration; and these amendments, with unim- 
portant exceptions, met the approval of the Civil Service Commission 
itself. 

Furthermore, it ought to be presumed that the changes made have 
been suggested for the public good by the administrative officers, who, 
in prosecuting their duties, have pointed, without evil motive or de- 
sign, the way to betterments and improvements. 

If the considerations herein offered touching the large number of 
places, embracing substantially all, be received by the reader as justi- 
fying the action of the President in promulgating his amendments to 
the rules, that fact ought to carry with it the conviction that in his 
action the real principles of the Merit System have not been lost sight 
of, that his effort has been to make that system more effective, and that 
at no point can he be justly charged with a desire to prostitute the Civil 
Service to the base uses of the ‘‘ spoilsmen.’’ Indeed, the conduct of 
the public business by President McKinley and his counsellors and 
associates has been always characterized by freedom from partisanship 
and by devotion to the public interests. The President has not evaded 
the Civil Service Law: he has put in practice the true principles of 
Civil Service Reform in his appointments. There has been no back 
door open for those who would violate either the Rules or the Law in 
the matter of appointments. He was not swift to exempt even the 
admittedly hasty inclusions which had taken place; but, with delibera- 
tion and high purpose to benefit the Service, he has issued an order 
which men familiar with public administration approve, and which 
those who now condemn will, with greater knowledge easily acquired, 
commend. Lyman J. GAGE. 















LIQUID AIR AND MOTIVE POWER. 


THE marvellous possibilities claimed for liquid air, as a source or 
vehicle of motive power, have been questioned by the good sense 
of the general public, and denied with authority by men of science. 
Further discussion of this particular subject may appear superfluous ; 
but there are certain features of the agitation with respect to liquid 
air which are novel to the most intelligent layman, and which oc- 
casionally confuse even those deeply versed in some departments of 
physical science. . 

When a man of ordinary business experience is met by the state- 
ment, that liquid air can be used to drive an engine, and that three 
gallons of liquid air so used will produce ten gallons of liquid air, he 
is incredulous, and says, ‘‘ That is perpetual motion.’’ But when he 
is told, and truthfully told, that the new proposition is not to create 
something out of nothing, but merely to use a small part of the bound- 
less stores of energy which really exist in the air and earth and water 
about us, he is likely to be puzzled, if not convinced. He may ask 
whether this new thing is any more unlikely than the telegraph or the 
telephone or the Roentgen-rays seemed at first. To this question there 
is a plain answer : The various wonders just named were not, even at 
first, in opposition to any accepted scientific principle. They added 
a few pages to the books of science ; but they did not require the 
erasure of a page already included therein. The marvel of the tele- 
phone, for example, lay not in the revolution of our ideas as to elec- 
tricity and magnetism, but rather in the revelation of unsuspected 
sensibility of the human ear to slight impressions. 

That many interesting facts have been discovered by the study of 
liquid air is obvious ; that important uses will be found for this ar- 
ticle is probable ; but that liquid air, taking energy from objects at 
the ordinary temperature about us, can permanently replace the usual 
agencies for the performance of work, is a proposition against which 
can be set one of the most firmly established principles of physical 
science,—a principle upon which is based a large part of all that has 
been written during the last fifty years concerning the relation of 
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heat to other forms of energy. This principle is the second of the two 
so-called laws of thermodynamics. 

The first law is merely one aspect of the law of conservation of 
energy : it asserts that a given amount of heat can be produced only 
from a given amount of some other form of energy, and that this 
amount of heat, if it be turned back into the original form of energy, 
will yield the original amount. The predicted use of liquid air as a 
motor would not necessarily violate this law. 

The second law has to do with the availability of heat energy,— 
the conditions under which heat may be turned into ordinary mechan- 
ical energy, or made to do work. A very little reflection will show 
that the transformation of ordinary mechanical energy into heat is 
much more generally and easily accomplished than the reverse proc- 
ess. Savages get heat, even fire, by rubbing sticks together ; but it 
probably required centuries of comparative civilization to produce the 
most rudimentary form of heat engine. 

In order to realize the conditions necessary for utilizing heat in the 
performance of work, let us consider how we might drive an engine, 
using, let us say, air as a working substance, at the expense of the heat 
of the atmosphere. Let us suppose that, at the beginning, the cylin- 
der of the engine is filled with air at the same temperature and pres- 
sure as the air without the cylinder. Is this engine in a condition to 
make a stroke without help ? That depends altogether upon the pres- 
sure to which the outer face of the piston is exposed. If it is open to 
the atmosphere, the inward and outward pressures upon the piston are 
balanced ; there is no motion ; and, of course, no work is done. But 
let us suppose that we produce a difference of pressure,—still without 
change of temperature,—by pumping air into the cylinder or by plac- 
ing the outer face of the piston in communication with a space from 
which the air is partly exhausted. The piston will now move outward, 
driven by the superior pressure of the confined air. This air is now do- 
ing work at the expense of its heat : it tends to grow cold in its ex- 
pansion ; but we can allow heat to flow into it from the outside air, 
so that its temperature will fall very little below the original tempera- 
ture. The confined air will, however, lose pressure as it expands ; and, 
finally, the piston will come to rest, with a deadlock between the 
opposite pressures on its two faces. 

We have now made one forward stroke ; but how are we to get 
back to the starting-point ? Of course, we can push the piston back 
by maintaining sufficient pressure on the outer face ; but in this case 
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we are producing heat in the confined air by the work we are doing 
upon it from without. We can allow this heat to flow out through the 
cylinder wall to the atmosphere nearly as fast as it is produced, so that 
the temperature of the confined air will be only a little higher during 
compression than during expansion. But what have we gained at the 
end of one full stroke? Nothing, or, rather, a little less than nothing; 
for the average temperature and pressure of the confined air during 
the back stroke, when we are expending work upon it, must be a trifle 
greater than during the forward stroke, when we are getting work 
from it. 

It is evident that the process just described lacks some feature 
necessary to make it a success. We must so contrive that less work 
will be required to compress the air during the back stroke than we 
get out of it during the forward stroke. This we can do by making 
the confined air colder during the back stroke than it is during the 
forward stroke. But here we meet a difficulty. If everything around 
the engine is as warm as the engine itself, we have no means of cool- 
ing the confined air. And thus we come upon a great general truth ; 
viz. , to operate a heat engine we must have not merely a source of heat, 
but also a sink for heat : we must be able not merely to get heat when 
we want it, but to get rid of it when we do not want it. 

But the Liquid Air man will naturally say, ‘‘ That is just what our 
new contrivance gives. What can be colder than liquid air? What 
can be a better sink for heat?’’ Nothing, perhaps, that we have to 
do with is colder than liquid air ; but the important question is, How 
long will the air remain liquid and cold when it is used as the sink for 
the heat of an engine? Certainly not forever. If there were some vast 
region of cold in convenient location with respect to the earth and air 
and water about us, we might run engines at the expense of the heat 
in these familiar bodies ; but the little artificial refrigerator which 
we have in a few gallons of liquid air is of no avail for large purposes, 
and can never enable us to recover quite all the heat or other energy 
which it has cost. It is likea cask emptied of water at the bottom of 
the sea. Knock out the head of the cask, and you have a waterfall 
and a source of power, till the cask is filled; but the amount of work 
which pumped the water out of the cask is at least as great as the 
amount which can be recovered by filling it. 

But would the case be different if we should use the liquid «ir it- 
self within the engine cylinder? The same principles would apply. 
This would be merely an exaggerated case of the cooling which we 
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have seen to be necessary during the back stroke, or compression 
phase, of our engine’s working. There would still be need of some 
sink for heat outside the engine, at least as cold as the liquid air 
within the cylinder, and practically unlimited in capacity. 

But does not the proposer of this new motor furnish just such a 
sink for heat by making three gallons of liquid air working within the 
cylinder produce ten gallons? Does he not claim to make the engine 
furnish its own sink for heat ? His statement really amounts to that ; 
and this is why it is impossible for one familiar with the principles of 
the case to accept his statement in its most natural and obvious mean- 
ing. It is necessary to reject it altogether, or to read into it some 
condition of vital importance, which the published account of his work 
does not give. 

It is impossible to apply natural forces to the performance of our 
work, except by availing ourselves of some natural tendency of these 
forces,—some operation which would go on if our apparatus were not 
present, like the movement of the wind or the fall of water. Where 
heat alone is concerned, it is the tendency of nature to obliterate dif- 
ferences of temperature, and thus to bring everything to a dead level 
of temperature, in which heat is as powerless to produce ordinary 
mechanical motion as the water of the level ocean is to turn a water- 
wheel. 

The proposition to use a given quantity of liquid air to produce a 
larger quantity of liquid air, by use of the heat energy of the atmo- 
sphere, earth’s surface, or ocean, is directly opposed to this tendency 
of nature ; and the operation will succeed only when water is found 
to run up-hill. Epwin H. HALt. 





ANTITOXINS IN THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 
OF DISEASE. 


THE treatment of disease by curative substances derived from 
bacteria had its inception in the discoveries of Pasteur ; and it is to 
the efforts of this eminent investigator that we owe the establishment 
of the science of medicine—so long purely speculative—upon a secure 
basis. Although the bacterial origin of disease was established nearly 
thirty years ago, it is only within the past decade that researches in 
bacteriology have proved of definite value in the treatment of infec- 
tious maladies. The bacteriologist has not remained content with 
the simple discovery of the microédrganism or disease-germ, but has 
ever attempted to give this discovery a practical application in thera- 
peutics. 

It is now an accepted fact that many of the acute infectious 
maladies, such as small-pox, yellow fever, measles, and the like, do 
not, as a rule, affect a person more than once; so that one attack of 
any of these diseases is sufficient to establish the condition of resist- 
ance known as immunity. Nor does this condition appear to be de- 
pendent upon the severity of the attack, a mild form of the disease 
being as efficacious in this regard as a more severe one. Realizing 
this, physicians have aimed at the artificial production of the mild 
form by inoculation; and it is upon this theory that the so-called 
principle of the vaccines has been established. 

This principle has been applied to the prevention of animal dis- 
eases, the special bacteria having been attenuated by physical or chem- 
ical agents. Thus, the diseases known as anthrax, swine erysipelas, 
chicken cholera, quarter-evil, and rinderpest are successfully pre- 
vented by means of the attenuated or modified cultures of their re- 
spective microérganisms; and it is upon this principle, also, that 
Pasteur’s efficient system for the treatment of rabies is based. 

The process of immunizing, however, must not be confounded 
with curative treatment. There is a distinct difference between the 
phenomena incident to artificial immunity and those attendant upon 
the cure of the disease itself. The immunity brought about by an 
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attenuated virus does not differ from that established by an attack 
of the disease; whereas, in the case of the curative treatment, the 
germs of the disease are rendered nugatory, owing to the fact that 
the poisons generated by them are completely neutralized. 

The ability to immunize was first successfully demonstrated in 
1884 by the researches of Fodor and Nuttall. The experiments of 
these scientists established the fact, that the blood of animals that 
had recovered from an infectious disease contained entirely new sub- 
stances, which not only were deleterious to the germ, but arrested its 
development and, in some instances, acted as a germicide. The protec- 
tion of the body against the invasion and multiplication of the specific 
bacteria is evidently due, therefore, to the presence of some such sub- 
stances in the blood. 

Many of the infectious diseases are caused by bacteria, which in- 
vade the body and multiply there: these bacteria are known as the 
septicemias. There are others which cause a toxemia. These bac- 
teria do not, as a rule, invade and multiply within the body, but 
secrete soluble, diffusible poisons which are readily absorbed. Diph- 
theria and tetanus are notable examples of the latter class. The poi- 
sons secreted by the bacteria of these diseases are known as toxins. 
These toxins, the most powerful of vegetable poisons, can be separated 
from their bacteria and studied. Roux and Yersin, in 1889, discovered 
the poison of the diphtheria bacillus, and ascertained its influence on 
the course of the disease. Their experiments demonstrated that the 
lesions of diphtheria were not caused by the bacillus, but by the solu- 
ble, diffusible poison generated by it. 

It was in 1889, soon after the discovery of the diphtheria toxin, 
that the first experiments were made in the cure of disease by the use 
of the blood of animals which had recovered from an infection. Babes 
and his collaborator used the blood of animals that had been immu- 
nized against rabies. These experiments, while not successful in estab- 
lishing a cure, were effectual in delaying the fatal termination of the 
disease. The blood of the immunized animals was found to have also 
a protective effect. The practical application of the serum therapy 
may be said to have begun with these experiments. Nothing tangible, 
however, resulted until 1891, when Behring and Kitasato published 
the results of the first successful treatment of animals affected with 
tetanus by using the blood serum of animals highly immunized against 
this disease ; and soon afterward Behring published his first paper on 
the serum therapy of diphtheria. 
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The results of the treatment were not so successful in diphtheria 
as in tetanus. The method of producing curative substances for these 
diseases was to isolate the respective poisons from the cultures of the 
bacteria, to administer a small quantity of the toxin to a susceptible 
animal, and to repeat the operation from time to time in gradually 
increasing doses, until large quantities could be borne without dis- 
comfort or deleterious effect. At first, small animals were used for the 
purpose ; but these proved unavailable, because of their extreme sus- 
ceptibility and limited power of resistance. It remained for Roux and 
Aronson to solve the problem, by employing larger and more power- 
ful animals, which could offer greater resistance to the toxins. Under 
these conditions they were able to raise the potency of the serum to the 
proper standard. Of the animals experimented with, the horse was 
found to be the most useful for the purpose. 

If the blood of an animal undergoing the treatment be examined, 
it will be found that the amount of antitoxin developed is proportion- 
ate to that of the toxin administered. At first, the quantity of anti- 
toxin may be exceedingly small, just sufficient to guard the tissues 
against toxin poisoning ; but, under the continuous stimulus of the 
toxin, it is rapidly developed in quantity and potency, until, after a 
few months’ treatment, the animal can be given enormous quantities 
of toxin without ill effects. The antitoxic substances present in the 
blood promptly neutralize the toxin, thereby converting it into an in- 
ert substance, in which state it is eliminated from the body. When 
the antitoxic potency of the blood has been developed to a proper de- 
gree, it is taken from the animal under special precautions, and the se- 
rum is collected. This constitutes the antitoxic serum ; and it is this 
which holds in solution the peculiar substances termed antitoxins. 

Laboratory experiments with these substances have shown them to 
be possessed not only of antitoxic curative power, but of preventive or 
vaccinal properties as well. Consequently, they are now extensively 
employed in protecting susceptible persons against disease. When ad- 
ministered in this way, the protection afforded, for the time being, is 
as perfect as it would be if recovery had taken place from an attack of 
the malady itself. 

The phenomenal success which hasattended the production of diph- 
theria antitoxic serum has induced investigators to turn their attention 
to the elaboration of curative sera for other diseases as well. In many 
instances these labors have been successful. So far, however, none of 
the substances evolved has been found equal to that for diphtheria. 
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Four years have now elapsed since the introduction of the anti- 
toxin treatment for diphtheria ; and the results may now be judged in 
the light of accumulated evidence. Some doubt as to the alleged good 
results reported by the antitoxin advocates may formerly have been 
justifiable. It is now generally believed, however, that there are suf- 
ficient data at hand to convince all but the most sceptical of the bene- 
fits of the serum in the treatment of this disease. A similar division of 
opinion formerly existed among medical men concerning Koch’s dis- 
covery of the tubercle bacillus and the cholera spirillum ; yet, to-day 
few would doubt the correctness of the statements advanced by the 
eminent German investigator. 

Granting that statistical evidence is not in itself conclusive, yet, 
if we acknowledge the reliability of vital statistics in general, why 
should we not accord the same credence to those of diphtheria and 
croup? It seems singular that the reports of physicians on these dis- 
eases should still be regarded by many with incredulity. But, even if 
we should cast doubt upon the statistics bearing on the prevalence of 
diphtheria, we cannot dispute the figures setting forth the number of 
deaths. It has been incontestably proved that there are now fewer 
deaths from diphtheria and croup than there were during the pre-anti- 
toxin period. Furthermore, the diminution of the death-rate has been 
clearly shown to be proportionate to the use of antitoxin. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the statistics regarding the 
antitoxic treatment for diphtheria and croup, it may be well to pre- 
sent afew figures showing the death-rate of the disease before 1894, 7.¢., 
before the antitoxic treatment was begun. An examination into the 
statistics of those countries and communities where accurate records 
have been kept shows that the mortality from diphtheria and croup 
then varied from 30 to 60 per cent. Taking any number of years as a 
basis, the rate of mortality will approximate 35 per cent for all cases. 
Before 1883—the year in which the bacillus of diphtheria was discov- 
ered—no case was classed as diphtheria unless the typical symptoms 
and appearances described by Bretonneau were present. Many affec- 
tions of the throat are now classed as diphtheria which were not so 
classed in former years ; but, on the other hand, it has been found, 
since the microscope has been employed as an aid in diagnosis, that 
more than 37 per cent of the cases formerly diagnosed as diphtheria 
are not diphtheria at all, but, for the most part, simple inflammations 
of the throat. This statement is based on the results of microscopic 
examinations in more than 15,000 cases diagnosed clinically as diph- 
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theria. Now, if the 37 per cent of these cases were excluded from the 
true diphtheria, the death-rate of the disease, instead of being 35 per 
cent, would more nearly approach 50 per cent. 

Microscopical investigations have been valuable also as a means of 
determining the true nature of pseudo-membranous croup. The con- 
sensus of opinion now is that over 95 per cent of these cases are due 
to the diphtheria bacillus. All affections where the bacillus of diph- 
theria is present are now classed as diphtheria. These affections have 
added quite a number of cases to the list, of which no account was 
taken formerly. Their number, however, is not large, not more than 
15 per cent in the aggregate, and, consequently, not sufficient to equal 
the number excluded by the microscopical test. 

In Berlin, from 1886 to 1894 inclusive, there occurred 42,123 cases 
of diphtheria and croup, with 12,561 deaths,—a death-rate of 29.8 per 
cent. For the following three years, 1895-1897, there were reported 
14,174 cases of diphtheria and croup, with 2,092 deaths,—a mortality 
of only 14.7 percent. The figures for each year from 1886 to 1897 are 
given in the subjoined table : 


CASES OF AND DEATHS FROM DIPHTHERIA AND CROUP IN BERLIN FROM 
1886 To 1897. 


Cases. Deaths. Year. Cases. Deaths. 


6,968 | 1,662 395 3.683 | 1,342 
5,438 | 1,392 || 189% | 4818 1,687 
4,190 1,195 |} 1! | 52! 1,416? 
4,220 1,210 || 1895 987? 
4,585 | 1,601 345 | 559 
3,504 1,106 =|} 1! 3.72% 546 


1 Antitoxin employed in two hospitals for three months. 2? First complete year of antitoxin period. 


In 1894 the diphtheria antitoxin was used for three months only 
in two of the Berlin hospitals, with the result that the death-rate fell 
to 27.1 per cent, as compared with 37.7 per cent in the previous year. 
The attention of the medical profession was not directed to this mat- 
ter, however, until after the Buda-Pesth Congress, when Roux made 
his memorable address on the antitoxin treatment before that body. 

It is necessary to state here that a larger number of patients than 
formerly are now attracted to the hospitals, and that, in conse- 
quence, cases of a milder type are liable to be admitted. While this 
circumstance may have had some influence in lowering the general 
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death-rate of these institutions, these milder cases have never been 
sufficiently large to affect that rate materially. In fact, so far as the 
writer’s experience goes, the general character of cases admitted to 
the hospitals of Paris, Berlin, London, and New York in 1897 did not 
differ from that prevailing in 1894, the majority of the patients hav- 
ing suffered from the grave and malignant type of the disease. 

The records of the Berlin hospitals for the twelve years, 1886-1897 
inclusive, show the following admissions and deaths : 


Admissions.| Deaths. || Year. Admissions.| Deaths. 


1,738 609 837 
1,638 598 ‘ 951 
1,446 523 Bf 801° 
1,623 573 ‘ 484? 
1,792 695 2,1: 285 
1,764 623 7 263 


| 


1 Antitoxin employed in two hospitals for three months. ? First complete year of antitoxin period. 


A remarkable incident, showing the value of the antitoxin treat- 
ment, occurred in 1894, shortly after that form of treatment was inau- 
gurated. From March to September of that year all cases of diphtheria 
and croup admitted to the Kaiserin Friedrich Hospital in Berlin were 
treated by the new method. The mortality for all cases was 15.6 per 
cent. From September until the middle of November no further sup- 
ply of the serum could be obtained. During this period the mortality 
for all cases in the same hospital rose to 48.8 per cent,—the same rate 
as that prevailing before antitoxin had come into use. As soon, how- 
ever, as a further supply of the serum was obtained, the death-rate 
again sank to the former figure. 

Shortly after this an accident occurred which temporarily arrested 
the production of the serum, in consequence of which the supply was 
limited to a very small quantity,—so small, indeed, as to be available 
only in the German hospitals. For six weeks the hospitals of Prague, 
Vienna, and Trieste were entirely without the serum. During this 
period the death-rate in Prague rose to 53 per cent ; in Vienna, to 
65.6 per cent ; and in Trieste, to 50 per cent,—a rate in singular con- 
trast with the record for the six previous weeks, when all cases were 
treated with the antitoxin, and when the proportion of deaths in 
Prague was only 12.7 per cent ; in Vienna, 18.7 per cent ; and in 
Trieste, 22 per cent. 
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In Paris, returns are not made on all cases of diphtheria and croup, 
only the number of deaths from these diseases being recorded. The 
following table shows the rate of mortality in that city for a period of 
thirteen years, 1886-1898 : 


DEATHS IN PARIS FROM DIPHTHERIA AND CROUP. 








| 


Deaths. Year. Deaths. 





iv Sansivaweeteve wakes 1,524 o eccoveccececsocccees 


BOE Sintec cane Kadicavwasess 1,564 ER os knereversesiceusens 1,262 
DL Signe uk citleuiuwenes 1,788 DEPP eivcvinccicaccscveusteceee 993 ' 
DN 6 inks decnsa nen eeae oa 1,706 DNR h acne dicceesne meee’ 411 
NG saves wadekssnanece sian 1,106 SE osekeseketnasedacsncs 444 
PES N acsidansssenerdeceen 1,639 Ss nvcentessaveceseccee 274 


Dir kdesaenademeheanteee 1,363 





1 First complete year of antitoxin period. 


A glance at the above table shows a remarkable decrease in the 
number of deaths since 1895, when the antitoxin came into general use. 

It would be absurd to ascribe this diminution to mildness of type, 
or to laxity on the part of physicians in reporting deaths, or to a more 
rigid enforcement of such sanitary measures as would tend to prevent 
the spread of the malady. It is a well-known fact that in Paris fewer 
precautions are taken with regard to the spread of diphtheria and 
croup than in any other city in Europe or in America. That the disease 
has here, nevertheless, claimed fewer victims than among any other 
population of the same size may be accounted for by the fact, that the 
antitoxin is more largely used in Paris than elsewhere, because it is 
furnished gratis in that city. 

The record of the London hospitals, while not quite equal to that 
of Berlin and Paris, nevertheless shows a great reduction in the death- 
rate. In 1894, just before the antitoxin was introduced, the rate of 
mortality was 61.8 per cent, as compared with 17.2 per cent for 1898, 
when antitoxin had come into general use. 

It is in America that the antitoxin has given the most gratifying 
results ; and these results are growing more satisfactory from year to 
year. In the case of New York city, Dr. Biggs says : 

“In 1894, the last year before the introduction of diphtheria antitoxin, and the 
year in which were inaugurated the bacteriological methods for the diagnosis and sani- 


tary surveillance of this disease, there were nearly 2,900 deaths from diphtheria and 
croup, as contrasted with 900 for the year 1898,” 
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In Boston the death-rate for diphtheria and croup for the years 
1880-1894 was 30.75 per cent ; while for the ensuing years, 1895- 
1897, it was only 12.61 percent. In Chicago, prior to 1895, the mor- 
tality was 30.36 per cent ; and this has been reduced during the past 
year to less than 10 per cent—a remarkably low figure. 

An investigation on a very broad scale has been recently completed 
concerning the results of the antitoxin treatment of diphtheria during 
the past four years. Reports were collected from various sources ; 
and in their compilation no attempt was made to separate the cases 
into their respective classes. 

Of these reports 145 mention 68,648 cases of diphtheria and croup 
treated with antitoxin, of which 12,500 were fatal,—a death-rate of 
18.2 per cent. The same reports cite 16,230 cases of diphtheria and 
croup, occurring at the same time and in the same places, not treated 
with antitoxin, of which 6,136 proved fatal,—a rate of 37.8 per cent, 
or more than twice as high. 

The most convincing argument in favor of the antitoxin treatment, 
is its efficacy in the treatment of croup. The fatality accompanying 
this form of diphtheria has always been high. O’Dwyer collected 
reports of 5,546 cases of laryngeal diphtheria and membranous croup 
occurring before 1892 wherein the death-rate was 69.5 per cent. 
Another investigator, Monti, collected reports of 12,736 cases oc- 
curring prior to 1887 wherein the mortality was 73.3 per cent. Con- 
sequently, 70 per cent may be considered the mean average death-rate 
for this class of cases in former years. 

Previous to the introduction of the antitoxin treatment, recovery 
from croup was rare, unless effected by tracheotomy or intubation. At 
that time no fewer than 80 out of every 100 cases required an opera- 
tion. All this has now been changed. Out of 1,074 cases of croup, 
recently reported by the American Society of Pediatrics, only 668 re- 
quired surgical treatment ; the percentage of recovery for all being 
78.8 per cent, as contrasted with the former death-rate of 70 per cent. 
Thus we note a great reduction not only in the number of deaths (234 
in all), but also in the number of operations required. Tracheotomy, 
which was so frequently resorted to before the introduction of the se- 
rum treatment, is now almost entirely supplanted by the milder oper- 
ation, intubation ; and the necessity even for this is steadily growing 
less imperative, owing to the prompt administration of the new rem- 
edy. Dr. Behring states that, if the remedy could be administered 
to the patient on the first day of the disease, there would be prac- 
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tically no mortality from diphtheria—a statement in which I fully 
concur. 

With regard to the results of the administration of antitoxin as an 
immunizing agent, Dr. Biggs has collected thirty-five reports, enu- 
merating over 20,000 cases treated with immunizing doses. Among 
those so treated diphtheria was epidemic, and all had been exposed 
to the disease. Only 1 fatal case was known to occur during the 30 
days following the injection of the serum ; while 109 mild cases oc- 
curred at various intervals, ranging from two days to the entire month. 
The most gratifying effects from immunization were produced in in- 
stitutions for children. 

It has been asserted that antitoxin is not without its ill effects, and 
that diphtheritic paralysis, as well as kidney and heart complications, 
has become more frequent since its introduction. That the paralyses 
have materially increased since the new remedy was first employed 
must be admitted. It has been noted, however, by careful observers 
that the contrary is true with regard to the other complications, which 
have not only become less frequent, but have usually yielded readily 
to the antitoxin. 

Even if we admit the greater prevalence of diphtheria palsies at the 
present day, it by no means follows that these are due to any deleteri- 
ous effects of the remedy ; and the paralyses now met with are no- 
wise different in character or intensity from those of former times. 
The reason why more cases of paralysis are now reported is, that more 
patients recover. Paralyses do not set in until a comparatively late 
stage of the disease ; and the figures tend to prove that, if the fatal 
cases of former years had not died so soon after the attack, the per- 
centage of paralysis would have been even larger than it now is under 
the antitoxin treatment. 

Rashes, pains in the joints, and other transient effects of antitoxin 
have been noted ; but the employment of the serum is not attended 
with any serious after-effects. 

An antitoxin, prepared upon the same principle as that for diph- 
theria, has also been elaborated for tetanus,—a disease not so prevalent 
as diphtheria, but at least equally fatal. This serum possesses im- 
munizing properties far superior to the antitoxin for diphtheria ; but 
its curative effect has been disappointing. It is claimed that the mor- 
tality for all cases of tetanus treated with the serum has been dimin- 
ished by at least one-half. This isso, however, by reason of its efficacy 
in the subacute and chronic forms of the malady. The serum has been 
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thus far practically inefficacious when applied to the acute type,—sup- 
posedly for the reason that the characteristic symptoms of the disease 
do not set in until the nervous system is so much involved that thera- 
peutic measures avail but little. 

Laboratory experiments have demonstrated that animals suffering 
from well-marked tetanus can be saved, if the antitoxin be injected 
into the brain substance; while, if given subcutaneously, its influence is 
not marked. Acting upon these data, 18 cases of tetanus of the acute 
form have thus far been treated by the intracerebral injections, with 
12 recoveries and 6 deaths,—a decided reduction in the mortality. 
Owing to its very powerful immunizing effect, the serum has been 
employed with the most gratifying results in cases of wounds where 
tetanus infection has been suspected. 

Next, a serum, antidotal to serpent and insect venom, has recently 
been successfully introduced by Calmette, of the Institut Pasteur at 
Lille. The substance is known as the antivenine or antivenomous se- 
rum. It is prepared similarly to the diphtheria and tetanus antitoxic 
sera, by inoculating animals with quantities of the venom of serpents 
in such a manner as to establish a high state of immunity. It is a re- 
markable feature of this serum that, although produced by a venom 
derived from the cobra family, it is equally efficacious in neutralizing 
other venoms quite unlike in composition, such as those of the viper 
and rattlesnake. The statistics of deaths from snake-bites in India 
show that more than 20,000 persons die annually from this cause. The 
serum has already been applied to quite a number of persons bitten by 
venomous reptiles ; and the results have been most gratifying. Of six 
persons bitten by the cobra,—almost invariably fatal,—all have recov- 
ered. One case of moccasin-bite has recently come under the writer’s 
observation ; and in this instance, also, the antivenomous serum was 
administered with very satisfactory results. Indeed, it is believed that 
this serum will yield even better results than does the antitoxin serum 
in diphtheria, provided the remedy be administered within a short time 
after the bite is inflicted. 

Sera resembling the antitoxin species—in so far as they contain 
substances which have a direct destructive action on the bacteria— 
have also been elaborated for some of the septiceemic affections and 
other diseases which secrete poisons differing from that of diphtheria. 
As yet, however, such experiments have not been very successful. 
These substances possess high immunizing power ; but their curative 
power is small. The anti-plague, anti-streptococcus, anti-cholera, and 
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anti-tubercle sera may be cited as examples of this kind. Of these, the 
anti-streptococcus serum has so far given the most satisfactory results; 
and it has been extensively employed in the treatment of diseases 
classed as wound infections, blood poisons, erysipelas, etc. Thus far, 
vaccines, or substances for the prevention of the above-mentioned 
class of infections, have, as I have said, proved more successful than 
those prepared for their cure. 

Haffkine’s investigations regarding the cholera spirillum have al- 
ready resulted in the discovery of sera which appear to have a marked 
protective influence against this disease. Two preparations, a stronger 
and a weaker, known as No. 1 and No. 2, are used for the purpose. 
These vaccines are inoculated subcutaneously, commencing with the 
weaker (No. 2), and following, within eight or ten days, with the 
stronger. The object of the first injection is to accustom the system 
to the bacterial substance, and at the same time to establish a slight re- 
action, whereby the cells elaborate a substance which is antagonistic 
to the cholera poison. The second injection is supposed fully to pro- 
tect against cholera infection. 

Haffkine, in his report to the Government of India, states that 
from 1895-1896, 42,176 persons received anti-cholera inoculations, 
of which number 22,703 submitted to the first, and 19,473 to both. 
These inoculations, made on people among whom cholera was epi- 
demic, had the effect of almost completely eradicating the disease. 
Unfortunately, the application of the remedy was in many instances 
prevented by the prejudices of the natives. The following statistics 
have been obtained : 

Among 6,534 inoculated cases 27 cases of cholera developed after 
completion of treatment, and 24 deaths ensued ; while in 13,226 cases 
not inoculated 227 cholera cases developed, with 210 deaths. 

The immunity effected by anti-cholera inoculation appears to last 
for a considerable time. Of the 4,000 persons so treated at Calcutta, 
only 4 contracted the disease, and this after the lapse of more than 
two years. It would appear, therefore, that inoculation conferred an 
immunity even greater than that produced by an attack of the disease 
itself. 

The attention of the world has been directed to the sad conditions 
which have existed in the greater part of India on account of a wide- 
spread famine and the horrors incident to it. To make matters worse, 
bubonic plague has made its appearance in the western part, and has 
been epidemic for over two years. The sanitary problems which must 
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be solved by the Administration are complicated by obstacles due to 
ignorance, caste, and race prejudices. In view of these conditions, it 
is improbable that the plague will be mitigated for some time to come. 

One year before the plague had broken out in Bombay, Yersin an- 
nounced that he had succeeded in producing a curative serum which 
had been administered to 26 cases, with the result that only 5 ended 
fatally. This serum has since been employed to a considerable extent 
in Bombay ; but the results have been by no means so flattering as 
those reported for the first cases. The consensus of opinion is, that 
while the anti-plague serum has the power of protecting animals in- 
oculated with it, it exerts a curative power only at a very early stage 
of the disease, producing little, if any, effect if administered at a later 
period. The death-rate does not appear to have been materially low- 
ered by its use. 

Soon after the administration of the anti-plague serum was begun, 
Haffkine turned his attention to the production of a plague vaccine. 
This is prepared by growing the plague bacillus under conditions 
which enable it to multiply and to produce a great amount of the 
toxin. These cultures are then killed by physical or chemical agents. 
The vaccine consists, therefore, of dead plague bacilli and the poison 
generated in their development. A given quantity of this substance 
injected subcutaneously causes a passing constitutional disturbance, af- 
ter which the body possesses an immunity against the disease. So far, 
14,035 persons have been inoculated, all resident in places where 
plague was epidemic. Of these only 84 cases developed. Of 8,026 
persons, living in the same environment, and under identical condi- 
tions, who were not inoculated, 2,147 contracted the disease, 1,800 
of the cases ending fatally. These results show quite conclusively that 
the anti-plague inoculation acts as an efficient preventive ; and it is 
unfortunate that the remedy cannot be more generally applied. 

The system of inoculation has now been extended to typhoid fever. 
It was first used in connection with this disease by Wright, of the 
British Indian Medical Service. During the past two years these in- 
oculations have been administered with gratifying results ; and the 
preventive, in this instance, promises to be as effective as that em- 
ployed by Haffkine in the treatment of cholera. 

The local and constitutional effects which are attendant on all these 
preventive inoculations, although slight, will tend in no small degree 
to retard their general application. It seems probable, however, that 
the objectionable features will soon be removed, or at least mitigated. 
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Concerning vaccination against small-pox, little can be added to 
what is already known. In view of the fact that its efficacy in prevent- 
ing the disease has been so thoroughly and repeatedly demonstrated, it 
is surprising that all thoughtful persons will not avail themselves of 
its benefits. If all were vaccinated, small-pox would be a rarity, and 
might, indeed, eventually disappear. The prevalence of small-pox is 
in inverse ratio to the practice of vaccination. It is the modified and 
attenuated form of this disease, superinduced by vaccination, which 
lies at the basis of the new theories promulgated by Pasteur and his 
followers. 

These modern researches into the causation, prevention, and treat- 
ment of infectious maladies demonstrate beyond a doubt that the em- 
ployment of bacterial derivatives has long passed the experimental 
stage, and may now be considered an essential factor in the therapy 
of disease. J. J. Kinyoun. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA. 


THE latest ‘“‘cycle of Cathay ’’ has been one of remarkable devel- 
opments ; and the advances in China during the past few years have 
indeed been marvellous. The Chinese cycle covers a period of sixty 
years ; and while sixty years is a small period in the history of that 
ancient nation, yet it is less than that time since the knocks of for- 
eign commerce and modern civilization at the doors of China awak- 
ened her from a slumber of centuries. To-day the doors stand wide 
open ; and commerce, industry, and enterprise are bidden to enter. 

Few, save those who have had occasion to follow closely the re- 
cent developments in China, probably realize the rapidity with which 
events in that country have marched of late. Sixty years ago, every 
avenue of entrance into China was closed. ‘‘ Foreign devils,”’ as all 
foreigners were called, were rigorously excluded from her ports and 
inland waterways ; no representatives of the commerce of the outside 
world found standing or business relations among her people ; consu- 
lar representatives of foreign nations were unrecognized ; and diplo- 
mats who desired to penetrate to the capital and bring themselves into 
communication with the Emperor could only do so through a long and 
tedious process, ending with the ceremony of the ‘‘ kotow,’’ which 
means to kneel three times before the throne and knock one’s head 
nine times upon the ground, in token of subserviency. 

Now, foreigners and foreign merchants are permitted to reside and 
trade at more than a score of cities on the coast and far in the interior ; 
ports and coastwise traffic are open to foreign vessels ; commerce upon 
the rivers in the interior has recently been opened to citizens and ves- 
sels of all nations ; hundreds of miles of railways are in operation, and 
thousands of miles are projected ; telegraph lines connect the capital 
of the Empire with the chief cities of the provinces and with the entire 
outside world ; mining and manufacturing concessions are extended 


to citizens of all nations ; and foreign capital, enterprise, and business 
methods are invited to a place in the economy of the Celestial Empire. 
Where a few years ago the slow-moving junk, propelled by sails or 
man-power, was the only means of water transportation, steam vessels 
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may now ply to carry passengers, tow barges, and distribute foreign 
as well as domestic products ; where coolies, wheelbarrows, and sedan 
chairs were lately the sole means of conveyance for freight and pas- 
sengers on land, the locomotive and the railway-car are now making 
their appearance ; where domestic production only progressed by the 
most primitive methods of hand-labor, the whir of the spindle is now 
heard and modern methods of manufacture are in actual operation ; 
while electric tramways, electric lights, telegraphs, and telephones are 
rapidly transforming the methods which have characterized the in- 
ternal life of China since long before the existence of the nations from 
which she is now learning these lessons of modern progress. 

China first opened her doors to foreign commerce in 1843. Prior 
to that time those desiring to offer their merchandise to the Chinese 
were compelled to do so through native merchants at certain ports. 
These persons were termed ‘‘ hong merchants,’’ the word ‘‘ hong ”’ 
meaning warehouse. The Portuguese were the first Europeans to at- 
tempt to open trade by sea with the people of China, their first vessel 
arriving off the coast in 1516. The trading company which this ves- 
sel represented established a factory at Ningpo in 1522, and another 
on the island of Macao in 1537,—the term “‘ factory,’’ however, mean- 
ing simply an agency, being derived from ‘‘ factor.’’ The Portuguese 
were followed by the Spanish, who conquered the Philippines in 1543; 
by the Dutch, who established themselves on the Pescadore Islands off 
the eastern coast of China, between Formosa and the mainland, in 
1624; and by the British, whose first ship, controlled by the East India 
Company, landed off the island of Macao in 1635. In all these cases, 
however, the merchants or trading companies were required to offer 
their goods solely through the hong merchants, and in most instances 
only through those located at the city of Canton, the hong merchants 
being held responsible by the Chinese Government for the collection 
and payment of duties levied on the goods so imported. 

American trade with China, which began in 1784, was conducted 
in the same manner during sixty years ; and it was not until 1843, as 
above indicated, that the doors of China were opened to citizens of 
other nations for direct trade. This development was the result of the 
opium war between Great Britain and China, which began in 1840, 
and resulted in a treaty, signed in 1842, by which Shanghai was to be 
opened, for residence and commerce, to British subjects in 1843. In 
1844 a similar treaty was made with the United States. Canton, al- 
though included in the treaties of 1842 and 1844, was not fully opened 
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until 1859. Other ports quickly followed in the same category ; and 
by 1862 twelve ports on the coast of China had been opened for resi- 
dence and trade to citizens of all nations having treaty relations with 
the Empire. In 1877 three cities were added to the list of treaty ports; 
in 1889 two others ; and since 1895 the number has increased so rap- 
idly that they now dot the entire map of the Chinese Empire. Many 
of these are far in the interior, hundreds and even thousands of miles 
from the coast, upon which all of the original treaty ports were located. 

A treaty port, it may be observed, is simply a port named in a 
treaty as one at which the citizens of the country with which the treaty 
is made may reside, bring in their merchandise, and transact business 
directly with the citizens of China. The privileges granted by these 
treaties include the right of residence in a given section of the city only; 
this section to be under the control of the foreigners residing within it, 
who make its municipal regulations, appoint and support its police, 
and govern themselves by local regulations and laws administered by 
local or consular courts. Questions between foreigners and Chinese 
are tried either in the consular or the Chinese court, according to the 
citizenship of the defendant, who is allowed the privilege of trial by 
the court of his own nation. 

The treaty ports are, therefore, the doors through which foreign 
goods enter China. At each of these a custom-house is located ; and 
there the duties are collected upon the goods of foreign origin thus 
brought into the country. The average tariff rate is about 5 per cent 
ad valorem ; though many articles are free of duty, and others range 
as high as 10 per cent ad valorem. The collection of Customs duties is, 
and has been for many years, under the charge of citizens of foreign 
countries. This system was created at the suggestion of the officials 
of the Chinese Government, who found great difficulty in mastering 
tariff systems and European languages simultaneously. 

Numerous doors having been opened for the admission of foreign 
commerce into China, the next subject claiming our attention is that 
of distribution. In the latter is further illustrated the growth of 
sentiment in favor of closer relations with the citizens of other na- 
tions. The methods of distribution are, first, the great rivers ; second, 
the smaller inland waterways, natural and artificial ; and, third, the 
railroad lines now under construction or in contemplation. In addi- 
tion to these there are land transportation routes, which are, how- 
ever, in most cases primitive and unsatisfactory. It is in regard to 
the rivers and railroads that the most remarkable developments of 
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the past few years have occurred. In 1876 ashort railroad was opened 
between Shanghai, the New York of China, and the adjacent deep- 
water port of Woosung, fourteen miles distant. But native prejudice 
was opposed to railway construction ; and it was not until a decade 
later that further attempts were made. A road was then projected 
to connect Tientsin, the chief commercial city of Northern China, 
with the important port of Shan-hai-kwan, still further north; but this 
was not completed until after the war with Japan, when a line con- 
necting these points and extending toward Peking, the capital, was 
opened. The latter soon became popular ; and it has been gradually 
extended. The length of road now in operation is about three hun- 
dred and fifty miles. 

This entire system, if it may be so denominated, has Tientsin as its 
central point, extending northeastwardly to Shan-hai-kwan ; while 
the line from Tientsin westward runs to within a short distance of Pe- 
king, and thence southwestwardly a considerable distance to Paoting, 
the capital of the province in which Peking is located. From that 
point a line 650 miles long is projected by a Belgian syndicate ; and 
work upon it is under way. This proposed line will connect Hankow, 
the most important interior city of China, with Peking, the capital. 


Hankow, which is located on China’s greatest river, the Yangtse-Ki- 
ang, isa city of nearly 1,000,000 inhabitants, lying 600 miles west of 
the coast, and the commercial centre of a section having a population 
of 150,000,000, 


An American syndicate is now proposing to build a line of railway 
from Hankow southward to Canton, about 600 miles distant ; and a 
corps of surveyors is at work preparing plans for its construction. 
The completion of the American and Belgian lines will give a direct 
through railway system of about 1,500 miles from Peking, which lies 
at the extreme north of the Empire, to Canton, which lies at the ex- 
treme south ; passing the greatest commercial city of interior China as 
well as numerous smaller cities en rowte. The country traversed is 
densely populated, and highly productive in both mineral and agricul- 
tural resources. Another line, proposed by British and German cap- 
italists, is to connect Peking with Shanghai, the greatest commercial 
city of China ; its course lying parallel with, but from 150 to 200 miles 
west of, the coast. Still other lines are projected southwestwardly 
from Peking, to penetrate the great coal and iron regions of the prov- 
inces of Shensi and Shansi, whose deposits of those minerals are be- 
lieved to be the most valuable in the world, 
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In the South of China, railway lines are projected westwardly from 
Canton. One of these is to extend to the highly productive agricul- 
tural province of Szechuan, whose population alone is nearly equal to 
that of the United States, the latest reports giving the number at over 
67,000,000. At the extreme south, railway lines are projected by the 
French, to enter China from their adjacent territory of Ton-king ; 
while in the southwest the British are preparing to extend the railway 
system of Burma into Chinese territory, tapping the head-waters of 
the West River, and connecting with the proposed railway systems 
of Southern, Central, and Eastern China. The lines thus projected are 
more than 3,000 miles in length ; and citizens of other countries are 
pressing for similar concessions in other parts of the Empire. The 
Germans have obtained agreements for the right to extend railway 
lines westward from their port of Kiao Chou in the province of Shan- 
tung. Thus, the railway system of China, as it stands at present, has 
350 miles of road completed and more than 3,000 miles projected ; 
while to codperate with it there are more than 3,000 miles of tele- 
graph lines already in operation. 

One of the most important of the recent commercial developments 
in China, and one which has attracted comparatively little attention, 
is an edict by which the principal navigable streams have been opened 
to foreign vessels and traffic. Until recently, foreign vessels were not 
permitted to navigate the rivers of China ; nor were foreign residents 
permitted to travel, except to certain named points,—usually the 
treaty ports. In February, 1898, an edict was issued permitting for- 
eigners carrying official passports to visit all parts of the Empire on 
pleasure or for business purposes ; and this was followed in June, 
1898, by an edict permitting foreign steam vessels to navigate the 
rivers of all provinces having treaty ports, and including such small 
vessels as would be able to make their way to the points hitherto un- 
touched by steam navigation or foreign trade. These two incidents, 
by which foreign steam vessels are permitted to penetrate to the head 
of navigation on the principal streams of the Empire, and to carry with 
them foreign citizens and foreign goods, seem likely to permeate rap- 
idly the entire Empire with foreign influence and methods. When 
to this is added the fact, that, under the treaty of Shimonoseki, made 
with Japan in 1895, foreigners were permitted to bring their man- 
ufacturing machinery to, and establish manufactories at, the treaty 
ports now scattered over the entire Empire, the prospect of rapid de- 
velopment of new commercial and industrial methods will be readily 
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recognized. Already cotton factories with modern machinery are 
running day and night at their full capacity at Shanghai; while in 
other lines and at other places similar developments are reported. 

It must not be understood, however, that all conditions in China 
are favorable to foreign commerce. While the Customs duties are mod- 
erate and are fairly collected, much difficulty is reported with refer- 
ence to the interior taxes upon foreign goods. The Government of 
China requires each province to contribute a certain sum toward the 
national expenditures, leaving to its officials the methods of collecting 
the same. One of the principal sources of revenue by the provinces lies 
in the collection of taxes upon foreign goods coming into a province 
from adjacent provinces. These taxes are known as “‘ likin ’’ duties, 
and in some cases are nearly equal to the Customs duties collected. 
The fact that the goods are often required to pay these transit duties 
in passing not only from province to province, but from one subdi- 
vision of a province to another, frequently makes the burden of taxa- 
tion on goods sent to the extreme interior very heavy. An attempt 
was made to remedy this by an agreement on the part of the Chinese 
Government, that foreigners desiring to ship goods to the interior 
ports might send them free of /ikin taxes, by paying at the Custom- 
House a transit tax equal to 50 per cent of the ordinary tariff taxes. 
This proposition was gladly accepted by foreigners desiring to send 
their goods to the interior ; but in many cases the agreement has been 
ignored by the officers of the provinces, so that difficulties attending 
commerce with the interior are still frequently reported. 

The development of foreign influence and holdings on the coast of 
China during the past few months, and its possible effect upon the com- 
merce and industries of that country, have been and continue to be sub- 
jects of much interesting discussion. In this, as in commercial matters 
generally, events have moved rapidly. The treaty between China and 
Japan, made at the close of the war between those nations, provided 
that Japan should retain permanently a part of the peninsula of Liao 
Tung, lying on the northern shore of the Gulf of Pechili, the gate- 
way to Peking. Russia, Germany, and France immediately protested 
against this ownership by Japan of land on the mainland, as likely to 
disturb the balance of power in the East ; and Japan reluctantly with- 
drew from the mainland, accepting a money indemnity instead of the 
territory in question. But she retained the island of Formosa, lying 
about eighty miles off the coast. The islands of Macao and Hong 
Kong, at the mouth of the West River, were alreatly held by Portugal 
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and Great Britain, respectively ; the former since 1537, and the latter 
since 1842. 

In November, 1897, however, the German Government seized the 
port of Kiao Chou, on the northeast coast of China, in retaliation for 
outrages upon German missionaries ; and within a few weeks an an- 
nouncement was made that Kiao Chou had been leased to Germany for 
a term of ninety-nine years. The lease gave the German Government 
the right to land troops, construct fortifications, and establish acoaling 
and naval station; while German subjects were given certain exclusive 
privileges in the construction of railways and the opening of mines in 
the important province of Shantung, in which Kiao Chou is situated. 

On December 22, 1897, immediately after the lease of Kiao Chou to 
Germany, the Russian Government obtained permission for its naval 
squadron to winter at Port Arthur, from which it had, in conjunction 
with Germany and France, required Japan to withdraw two years 
earlier. In the following March an agreement was signed by the 
Chinese Government, by which Port Arthur and the adjacent port 
of Talien-wan were leased to the Russian Government for a term of 
twenty-five years, the lease to be subsequently extended by mutual 
agreement. Port Arthur was to be exclusively a naval port for Rus- 
sian and Chinese vessels ; while a part of the port of Talien-wan was 
to be opened to foreign commerce. In addition to this, Russia was to 
have the privilege of extending her Trans-Siberian Railroad through 
Manchuria to Port Arthur ; thus giving her an ice-free port, which she 
had not up to that time been able to obtain on her Pacific coast. Since 
that time Russia has also demanded the privilege of extending her rail- 
way line to Peking. 

The lease to Russia of Port Arthur, lying on the north side of the 
Gulf of Pechili, the gateway to Peking, was followed by a demand 
from Great Britain for a similar concession on the south side of the 
Gulf of Pechili ; and the port of Wei-hai-wei, nearly opposite to Port 
Arthur, but nearer to the entrance to the Gulf, was, on April 2, 1898, 
leased to Great Britain, and occupied by her on May 24, under terms 
similar to those granted to Russia at Port Arthur. Later, a strip of ter- 
ritory on the coast, immediately opposite Hong Kong, was also leased 
to Great Britain. These leases of territory to foreign Powers, with 
the privilege in each case of establishing naval and coaling stations, 
were followed by a demand from France for similar privileges on the 
southern coast of China, adjacent to her territory of Ton-king ; anda 
lease of the port of Kwang-chau-wan, on the Leichau peninsula, on the 
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extreme southern coast of China, was made to the French Govern- 
ment, on April 13, the terms and privileges being similar to those 
granted to the other Governments. In March, 1899, the Italian 
Government demanded similar privileges at San Mun, on the central- 
eastern coast of China, a comparatively short distance south of Shang- 
hai. Similar demands are reported to have been made by Japan, with 
reference to certain territory immediately opposite her island of For- 
mosa. No action by the Chinese Government has yet been reported 
with reference to either of these demands. 

The prospective effect of these possessions on the coast of China by 
foreign Governments has been the occasion of much discussion. That 
some of the leases have been accompanied by certain exclusive conces- 
sions is shown by a recent edict by the Chinese Government, which 
called attention to the fact that railroad and mining concessions could 
not be granted indiscriminately in the provinces of Shéngking, Shan- 
tung, and Kwangsi, in which are respectively located the Russian, 
German, and French concessions. In addition to this, the further fact 
that the Russian Government, in agreeing to extend its Trans-Siberian 
Railroad through Manchuria, obtained permission to occupy the ter- 
ritory with an armed force, has led to the assertion that at least this 
portion of China is clearly a Russian “‘ sphere of influence.’’? On the 
other hand, the assertion that the most important sections of China are 
passing under control of European Governments seems scarcely justi- 
fied, in view of the fact that during the past year Great Britain has ob- 
tained agreements from the Chinese Government that the valleys of 
the Yangtse-Kiang and the West River, which occupy by far the most 
important commercial section of the Empire, shall neither of them 
be “‘ alienated’? by commercial privileges granted to any individual 
nation. 

China’s foreign commerce has increased with wonderful rapidity 
during the past few years. In 1873 her imports amounted to but 76, - 
637,000 haikwan taels : in 1897 they were 202,829,000. Her expor- 
tations in 1873 were 69,451,000 haikwan taels: in 1897 they were 
163,501,000. It must be remembered, however, that the haikwan tael 
of 1897 is of less value than that of 1873 ; being merely a given weight 
of silver whose value fluctuates with the market price of that metal. 
Its value in 1873 was $1.53, and in 1897, 78 cents. This and the fur- 
ther fact, that values of goods, both imported and exported, have 
meanwhile decreased materially, make it difficult to reach any defi- 
nite estimate of the actual increase in quantity of imports or exports. 

47 
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An examination of the details of imports by articles, however, 
shows that, in many lines, the growth has been rapid and constant, and 
that, in many Of the most important articles of imports, those from 
the United States have made more rapid and permanent growth than 
those from any other country. This is especially true of cotton goods, 
kerosene, flour, canned goods, machinery, and railway material and 
supplies. The British official who supervises the collection of Customs 
duties in China, in his reports during the past few years, has repeat- 
edly called attention to the fact that American goods, and especially 
American cotton goods, are making more rapid gains in their inva- 
sion of the markets of China than those of any other country, and that 
American machinery, oils, and food-stuffs are finding an increased 
and ready market in all parts of the Empire. This is shown by the ac- 
companying tables, which give the imports into China by principal 
articles at ten-year intervals, and the exports from the United States 
to China in 1898, compared with those of 1889. 


IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES INTO CHINA FROM ALL COUNTRIES, BY 
QUANTITIES, IN 1877, 1887, AND 1897. 


Articles. 1877. 


PD cies eicss tenennevnee <5 
Cotton, raw (piculs').. 

Cotton yarn or thread (piculs).... 
Cotton gray shirtings (piculs) 

Cotton shirtings, other (piculs) 

Flour (value in taels) 

Ginseng (piculs) 

Machinery (value in taels) 

Matches (gross boxes). 


168, 251 304,542 
154,892 173,728 
116,162 503'728 
4,494,523 ,340, 363 z 958,000 
1,007,694 .423,910 2,596,000 
No data 567,000 1.222000 
2.990 3,180 4,892 

No data 298,000 2,717,000 
559,117 2,276,863 9,254,000 


549,359 
a 256 
073, 000 


21,079 


Copper, manufactures of (pic vals)... 

Tron and manufactures of (pic als)... . 
Lead and quicksilver (piculs)......... 
Tin and tin plate (piculs)............ 
Kerosene oil, American (galls.)....... 
Kerosene oil, Russian (galls.)......... 
Opium (pictils). ........cccccscsccces 
POE MINOIN) so s.dnnsivcscesnsbecsesces 
EE TREOIIR). « «.. 0's 00050050005 0000% 
Timber (value in taels)............. 

Wool manufactures (value in taels)... 


462,585 
242,394 
103,466 
No data 
No data 
70,179 

* 30,433 
4) 57 , 82 
«592'000 
4,831,000 


73,234,000 
106,917,000 


TD peed 6 5 


Total imports } otters). Fits Wiel 2 


Value of haikwan tael 


1 Picul = 1334 pounds, 


61.57! 

1,023,000 

227,083 
65,402 
12,015,135 
55,655,471 
74,350 
1,944,251 
271, he 
585, 

5, 425, 300 
102,264, 000 
118,309,482 

$1.17 


51,937 
21,779,000 
130,123 
126,918 
48,213,000 
36,924,000 
49,217 
2,104,000 
2/298, 000 
1,324,084 
4,838,000 
202,289,000 
158,207,000 
$0.78 


* 1880, 
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It will be seen by these tables that, while the value of the total im- 
ports into China is now 33 per cent more in gold than a decade ago, 
those from the United States to China are now nearly four times as 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO CHINA IN 1889 AND 1898, 












Articles. 1889. 1898. 



























Agricultural implements. ...........esccccscees $139 $4,283 
GI. WHINE, OG in iojenckasnasndeeseeesesessen's 6,687 15,836 
eae oad canines amma ane 49,468 110,134 
CORE, GONE ChB a ccbcavesenscaccasonssanés 413 56,547 
SN sae cra sa aU kin oO Naik aisle beeen 10,507 67,271 
I NE NI a one oa d'un anwar aie 8 19,192 18,504 
ON USES SS Se ee ae es ee ee ee 7,582 31,785 
sa a rah Sais lala ta a ee al arma nt AO 813 2,807 
India-rubber manufactures. ..........cc.eeceeee 2,805 3,250 
Instruments, scientific, telegraph, etc........... 1,869 31,119 
NN, I acs cons ohne x Wen wala ke cee 4,408 11,940 
CNG Roe ek ee eects end bias Sau wna eee 32 54,172 
Ee ee she ae Cee whale ea aciaias 3,282 6,901 
eee SUNN O00, cicccesicis® ciniccaseeeuoua 8,992 11,062 
NON ME ND iin cn cc ea bnes tee wae ea Sewes 67,214 464,521 
EE EEE RR ee 908,574 2,865,095 
6c or cena cencedueeheewan 2,886 4,635 
ER MONE  pcccverseciscctntacivdsteneasesl  sichnecees 386,376 
a Re ie eae eee Al dele 23,150 173,856 
ec Re ee ee ee kala 13,191 85,655 
he ak OS aad a aia ne dak wna bist 12,639 68,159 
i I MR ad ido nis ts oie © Wade adns canna 1,200 23,300 
a a i tal i eer ie aie ati 540 21,930 
NE sca ards bac eeln Ia Aid hee RT ne new emhece 3,547 21,555 
OR eee ke ahaa wale cade aa Whe emda 34,094 44,2 

ee eae el We a ei ei ee Sale eae 3,000 150,000 
TE GRDOOD, WIAMMIROURION . i066 occccceeckcccccecces 23,562 328,404 
PUN cc nk tok ba wis uses baee x Sad eunbdaseneeand 1,201 8,241 
Te a ia ed all de Ba cerca 26,724 120,251 
Wood, and manufactures of... .......eseeceeee- 52,994 167,881 


Total imports into China : 





DROME ENO GREING WORK « «once cesivccccccccces $127,594, 764 * $158, 207,000 
ae Ge Ue UB o onk ones vs cusccvcse 2,790,621 $9,992,070 
Per cent from the United States...............6- 2.2 6.3 










1 1897, 






much in value as those of ten years ago. It will be observed, however, 
that, despite the fact that our sales to China have increased much more 
rapidly than those of other parts of the world, we still supply less than 
7 per cent of her total imports, although our Pacific ports have shorter 
and more direct water communication with the commercial centres of 
China than have the ports of any other country. O. P, Austin, 





HAVE WE SUFFICIENT GOLD IN CIRCULATION ? 


Monetary science has no exact answer to the question, What 
should be the proportion of gold in the monetary circulation to insure 
the maintenance of the gold standard? In our own monetary experi- 
ences we have often seemed perilously near the margin of safety. But 
in the last two years a feeling of confidence has given place to the 
former sense of insecurity ; for the gold in our circulation has been 
increasing. No fact of our recent monetary history has been more 
loudly proclaimed ; and none is attested by more indisputable evi- 
dence. 

The increase of gold not only greets us in the statements of the 
Treasury, but faces us in the holdings of the banks and in the receipts 
of the Government, and shows itself occasionally in the money which 
passes through our hands in daily life. The Treasury statements tell 
us that the gold in circulation, in coin and certificates, ranged, from 
1883 to 1889, between four and five hundred millions of dollars ; while 
from 1889 to 1895 it varied from five to six hundred millions. On July 
1, 1896, it was comparatively low, 497.1 millions ; a year later it had 
risen to 554.9 millions ; and at the opening of the last fiscal year, 
July 1, 1898, it had reached the sum of 693.8 millions. This substan- 
tial increase since 1896 is confirmed by the reports of the National 
banks. From July 14, 1896, to July 14, 1898, the holdings of the Na- 
tional banks in gold and gold certificates increased from 161.9 millions 
to 284.9 millions. If the banks ‘‘ other than National,’’ whose aggre- 
gate resources are very considerable, increased their gold holdings in 
a like proportion, as there is every reason to believe they did, it may 
well be argued that practically all of the increase of gold since 1896 is 
in sight.’ 

Moreover, in the reappearance of gold in the Government’s re- 
ceipts, there is gratifying evidence that the pressure upon the gold- 

* By methods explained later in this article, I estimate the amount of gold in 
*‘other” banks at 120.2 millions in 1896, and at 174.5 millions in 1898. With the 


amounts above given for the National banks this estimate would account for an 
increase in bank holdings alone of 177.3 millions in the two years in question. 
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supply has ceased. While gold receipts have never been entirely ab- 
sent, the comparatively minute sums of gold coin which have found 
their way into the National Treasury through the Custom-House since 
January, 1894, have been garnered almost exclusively on the Pacific 
Coast. The gold collected each month at the Port of New York, no- 
tably since January, 1895, was, with a single exception, too insignifi- 
cant to constitute 1 per cent of the total receipts until October, 1897. 
In that month gold formed 3.6 per cent of the total receipts,—a pro- 
portion which rose so rapidly that since April, 1897, from one-half to 
three-quarters of the receipts at the New York Custom-House have 
been in gold coin.’ 

Thus the symptoms of returning health in our monetary circulation 
are numerous and conclusive. For some, they have dispelled all fear 
for the future safety of the patient. Many friends of gold have felt 
that the time has come when they may relax their vigilance. It may be 
that they are right, and that time will do the rest. But, however favor- 
able the progress of recent years, it may be well to ask whether we 
have yet reached a point of safety; whether the wide-spread feeling of 
confidence in our monetary system has, in fact, an adequate founda- 
tion. Is there any point of absolute safety short of an entire gold 
circulation? If so, monetary science has not established it beyond 
peradventure. Yet, the larger the proportion of gold in the monetary 
system, the greater our sense of security. 

The question concerns not merely the increase since 1896, but the 
original stock upon which this increase was grafted. It is to the 
amount of this stock existing in 1896 that the present inquiry is di- 
rected. After eliminating the Treasury holdings, the monetary cir- 
culation of the country is reported as follows : 





7 
Gold (Coinand | Per Cent 
Date. Total. Certificates). of Gold. 
De 
a rere $1,506,434, 966 | $497, 103,183 | 30.2 
3 Se 1,640,209,519 554,875,027 33.8 
UE ay Po o50stcdnnves 1,837,859,895 | 693, 762,052 37.7 





The increase which these figures record may be accepted as proved. 
Yet when the average citizen is informed that more than one-third of 
‘Reference is here made to coin only; for the use of gold certificates for the 


payment of Customs duties has practically ceased since the Government began to re- 
strict the issue of such certificates. 
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the money in circulation is gold, he is generally incredulous ; but his 
incredulity vanishes when he is told that all the money of the banks is 
included in this sum, and that the gold is to be found there. Should 
he be satisfied with this explanation? Does it account for the wide 
difference between the estimate and his personal experience ? 

The whole sum of gold which was reported in circulation on July 
1, 1896, was $497,103,183 ; and our immediate problem is to find the 
traces of this gold. If we turn to the National banks, we find that on 
July 14, 1896, they held gold, in coin and certificates, to the amount 
of 161.9 million dollars, which leaves a goodly sum as yet unaccounted 
for. There are many other banks with perhaps equal motives for ac- 
cumulating gold. Of the amounts they held there is no exact record; 
but the quantity is not beyond the reach of a reasonably accurate 
estimate. The total money of all kinds in possession of the National 
banks in July, 1896,—disregarding merely the minor coinage, an in- 
significant detail in the holdings of banks,—amounted to 361.7 million 
dollars. Of this total, gold formed 44.4 per cent. The State banks, 
loan and trust companies, savings banks, and private banks, from 
which the Comptroller of the Currency obtained reports at the same 
time, held in cash of all kinds 169.2 million dollars. The reports were 
not complete. Out of a total of 9,260 banks ‘‘ other than National ”’ 
there were 3,480 from which no information was obtained. Had they 
held proportionately the same amount of cash as the banks reporting, 
the total cash in all these banks would have been 270.7 million dollars. 
The assumption, that the non-reporting banks were essentially like 
those which made reports, finds official sanction in the Report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency in 1896. 

If we are warranted in assuming that the ‘‘ other ’’ banks had the 
same motives for accumulating gold as the National banks, we may 
estimate their gold holdings at 44.4 per cent of their cash, or 120.2 
million dollars. Adding this sum to the amount of gold held by the 
National banks, we have accounted for 282.1 million dollars,—an 
amount, however, which falls short of the reported circulation of gold 
by 215 million dollars. It would appear, therefore, that, outside of 
the National Treasury and the vaults of all banks, there is probably 
as much as 215 million dollars of gold in general circulation. 

Before searching further for this vast amount of gold, it is impor- 
tant that we should be sure of our ground and test our methods. The 
only conjectural element thus far introduced is the gold held by other 
banks. If this has been exaggerated, a true estimate would only in- 
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crease the difficulty of our undertaking, which is to find a large quan- 
tity of gold not in the banks. The objection of an under-statement of 
the gold in other banks is less probable; for it would imply that the 
minor banks had greater motives than the larger ones for accumulat- 
ing gold. Fortunately, the method of estimate does not rest wholly 
on these general grounds. In July, 1896, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency made a special investigation of the kinds of money held by 
banks. In addition to reports from 3,458 National banks, he received 
direct reports from 2,265 other banking institutions which held on 
July 1, 1896, $77,950,233 in cash, of which $34,484,737, or 44.4 per 
cent, was gold. Again, among the ‘‘ other’’ banks which made a 
specific report of gold holdings in July, 1898, the proportion to their 
total cash was practically the same as that reported by National banks 
at the same date. It is true that in 1896 the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, basing his calculations upon the number rather than on the re- 
sources of the banks not under national supervision, estimated their 
gold at $140,939,807. This larger estimate would slightly reduce the 
amount of gold to be accounted for in the hands of the people, but 
would not change the nature of the task. 


Was there in fact so much gold coin circulating among the people 


in 1896, and has that amount been increased since that time? Before 
we can answer this question we must know something of the relation 
which gold bears to the other money reported to be in circulation, and 
which may be assumed to be in the hands of the people. Fortunately, 
we have definite statements of the amount of each kind of money in cir- 
culation, and exact knowledge of the amount held by National banks. 
For all other banks we have calculated the total amount of cash, and 
must estimate its distribution. Two kinds of money, gold certificates 
and currency certificates, are almost exclusively bankmoney. Solarge 
a proportion of the total amount of outstanding gold certificates is in 
the hands of the National banks that, even if we assign all the re- 
mainder to the other banks, their share would be relatively less than 
that of the National banks. We may, therefore, conclude that the 
banks hold them all, and that any gold which may circulate outside 
of banks is in the form of coin. With respect to the other elements 
of our monetary circulation, it seems fair to assume, since the rule is 
so well confirmed for gold, that they will all be found in like propor- 
tions in both classes of banks. If these assumptions be correct, they 
furnish, for July, 1896, the results which are set forth in the follow- 
ing table : 
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Description. | In Circulation. 


| In the Hands of 
In Banks. the People. 


! 
Gold coin | $454,905,064 39,854, 12 $215,050,937 
Gold certificates.......... shige 42,198,119 42, 
ek coe enw oewe 52,116,904 1% 2% 39,418,081 
Silver fractional coin 60,204,451 10. rg 864 ot? 919,587 
Silver certificates............. 330,657,191 54,426,162 276,231,029 
United States notes '...........| 319,295,115 | 208,854,204 110, 440,911 
Currency certificates........... 31,890,000 | 31,890,000 
National bank notes........... 215,168,122 | 32,169,948 | 182,998,174 


| $632,376,247 | $74,058,719 





1 This line contains the legal tender notes and the Treasury notes of 1890, as they are not separately 
stated in the returns of conditions made by the National banks to the Comptroller of the Currency. 


With this general view of our monetary system, one cannot fail to 
be impressed with the large proportion as well as with the amount of 
gold which it contains. Not only is the proportion of gold large in the 
banks, but, according to our table, gold coin forms 24.6 per cent, or, in 
round numbers, one-fourth of the money which circulates among the 
people. Daily experience does not confirm the statement ; but daily 
experience may be at fault. Some of the money enumerated in the ta- 
ble does not enter into competition with gold. If we should eliminate 
the silver coin, and allow for the one- and two-dollar notes in cireu- 
lation, we should find that, in the money of $5 and over in general cir- 
culation, gold formed a somewhat larger part,—perhaps as much as 
one-third. Does gold in fact enter for nearly one-third of the amount 
into payments between individuals involving any considerable sum ? 
Again common experience denies what seems a logical conclusion 
from the official figures. 

In this conflict of opinion we are not left entirely to the uncertain 
testimony of personal experience. During the fiscal year 1896-1897 
the amount of gold in the country was increasing ; and the beginning 
of the year represents perhaps a minimum point. If, in the circulation 
of the country, gold formed 25 per cent, it must appear strange that so 
little of it was paid to the Government for Customs duties ? In the ag- 
gregate Customs receipts for 1897 of $176,155, 705, only $5,437,500, or 
a little more than 3 per cent, was received in gold. This was collected 
mainly at San Francisco, where, in total receipts of $6,054,136, up- 
ward of 78 per cent was in gold. In the remaining Treasury offices 
the Customs gold receipts for the year amounted to $704,827, or +4; of 
1 per cent of the total amount. If these facts seem to show that there 
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was in reality less gold in circulation than claimed, it is to be noted, on 
the other hand, that they are not absolutely conclusive. Gold does not 
flow into the Government’s coffers except when it flows out. When 
the Government pays gold freely to the banks, the latter are ready to 
give it to their customers, and these in turn to pay it back to the Gov- 
ernment. Now, at the period under consideration the Government 
was not paying out gold freely. But the facts in the case at least 
justify the question, If one-fourth of the money in the hands of the 
people was gold, why should there have been such a pressure for the 
yellow metal that both the Government and the banks felt it neces- 
sary to protect their holdings ? 

We have further testimony regarding the money in the hands of 
the people in the year 1896 which is yet more conclusive ; and it is this 
that caused me to select that year as the basis of my calculations. 
This testimony is a detailed statement of the deposits in banks on July 
1, 1896. The reports, made directly to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, covered 5,530 banks, both National and State, and embraced 
nearly six million depositors. The purpose of the inquiry was to de- 
termine the proportion of credit instruments used in payments ; but 
the figures serve equally well to illustrate the kinds of moneyin circula- 
tion. It is upon similar returns from banks and public treasuries that 
European Governments base their estimates of the kinds of money in 
general use. On July 1, 1896, the aggregate deposits in the banks rep- 
resented in the inquiry amounted to the considerable sum of $302,936, - 
232, of which a large proportion consisted of credit instruments. The 
cash deposits with which we are here concerned were grouped as fol- 
lows : Gold coin, $1,868,589, or 8.3 per cent ; silver coin, $1,643,844, 
or 7.3 per cent ; paper currency, $19,084,598, or 84.4 percent ; total, 
$22,597,031. 

If we group the figures already given for the amounts of money 
in the hands of the people, we find the following results : Gold coin, 
$215,050,937, or 24.6 per cent ; silver coin, $89,337,668, or 10.2 per 
cent ; paper currency, $569,670,114, or 65.2 per cent ; total, $874,- 
058,719. 

The disagreement in the proportions of the types of money in the 
two series is striking. If deposits in banks are a fair sample of the 
money actually used in payments, it is clear that they should have 
contained a much larger proportion of gold than they actually did. 
Indeed, were the amount of gold and silver coin in circulation ab- 
solutely identical, we should expect to find in bank deposits a larger 
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share of gold than of silver, because the former is current in larger de- 
nominations. The larger the denomination of the money, the greater 
the probability of its being deposited in banks ; since, for those who 
use banks at all, this is the usual process of making change. If proof 
be needed of this simple proposition, it will suffice to point out that the 
deposits recorded in July, 1896, represent 1.84 per cent of the silver 
coin and 3.35 per cent of the paper currency estimated to be in the 
hands of the people. It must seem wholly illogical that of the gold in 
circulation outside of the banks only .87 per cent found its way into 
the banks by deposit on July 1, 1896. It seems improbable that silver 
should be deposited relatively twice as frequently as gold, and paper 
currency four times as often. 

sut, if we examine the reports of these deposits more closely, we 
find that a large part of the gold deposited is found in bank deposits of 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific States,—that group of States which 
the Census designates as ‘‘ Western.’’ Separating these States from 
the remainder, we find that the deposits on July 1, 1896, stood as 
follows : 


WESTERN STATES. OTHER STATES. 


Description. Han a | ——__——_—_—_——_ 


| | 
Amount. , nt. Amount. | Per Cent. 


| 
ee $1,222,193 : $646,396 3.1 
Silver coin 129,460 ; 1,514,384 7.8 
409,164 3. 18,675,484 | 89.6 





$1,700,817 | 100.0 $20,836,214 | 100.0 


In these Western States, where the free circulation of gold is a mat- 
ter of common observation, this metal has a large share in the bank 
deposits. In order to determine whether in the remainder of the 
country gold plays in bank deposits a réle commensurate with its as- 
sumed importance in the general monetary circulation, we must find 
a measure of that importance. In 1890 the Western States comprised 
about 5 per cent of our total population ; but, as the region is one of 
rapid growth and has a less highly developed banking system than 
older and more populous States, it will be fair to assign to this region 
10 per cent of the monetary circulation of the country. Now, if this 
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sum were distributed in the same proportions as in the bank deposits, 
we should have in circulation : 
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WESTERN STATES. OTHER STATES. 
Description. a c —— ——— 
Amount. | Per Cent. Amount. Per Cent. 
a a al Eee 
rer $60,659,675 69.4 $154,391, 262 19.6 
Silver coin............ 6,468,035 7.4 2,869,633 | 10.5 
Paper currency....... 20,278,162 | 23.2 549,391,952 69.9 
$87,405,872 | 100.0 $786,652,847 | 100.0 
| 







































It is clear that the larger the amount of gold assigned to the Pacific 
Coast, the simpler the problem becomes for the other States. But I be- 
lieve that I have stretched the estimate to the extreme of probability ; 
for the gold in general circulation is assumed to be equal in proportion 
to the gold in bank deposits. 

The elimination of the Pacific Coast does not simplify the problem. 
If we look at the proportions of money estimated to be in general cir- 
culation and the amount known to be deposited, the disproportion is 
even greater in the remaining States than it is when the whole coun- 
try is considered. Or, if we calculate the proportion of the estimated 
stock which was deposited in these States, we find for gold the meagre 
figure of .42 per cent ; for silver, 1.83 per cent ; and for paper currency, 
3.40 per cent. 

There is a glaring discrepancy between the amount of gold reported 
to be in circulation and that amount as indicated by the bank deposits. 
The extent of this discrepancy cannot be accurately measured ; and 
yet, if we wish to secure even a general idea of its significance in 
amounts rather than proportions, some estimate must be attempted. 
In making such an estimate, we accept without question the state- 
ments of the Treasury in regard to other forms of money. It is hardly 
necessary to explain that they are subject neither to export nor hoard- 
ing, and must of necessity remain in the country for monetary use. 
Our problem is, therefore, to estimate the amount of gold in the coun- 
try not in the banks, on the basis of the gold shown in the deposits of 
nearly six million persons on July 1, 1896. The following methods 
may be employed : 

1. It may be assumed that the gold in circulation among the peo- 
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ple corresponds in proportion to the gold among the deposits. In that 
case, 8.3 per cent of our money out of the banks is gold, and 91.7 per 
cent is paper and silver. 

2. It may be assumed that gold in the hands of the people is depos- 
ited in banks as frequently as paper money. 

3. It may be assumed that the gold in the hands of the people is 
approximately as stated for the Pacific Coast, and may be determined 
for the rest of the country by the first method. 

4. The same assumption may be made for the Pacific Coast, and the 
figures for the rest of the country determined by the second method. 

We then have the following results, assuming the amount of gold in 
the banks and other money in circulation to be the same in each case: 


| 
Gold not in | Total Gold Total Money in |Per Cent 
Banks. oo Circulation. of Gold, 


Original estimate... | $215,050,937 $497,103,183 | $1,506,434,966 
First method 69,648,469 351,700,715 1,361,032,498 
Second method 55,778, 77 337,831,022 1,347, 162,805 
Third method........ 80,886, 826 362,939,090 1,372,270,873 
Fourth method 79,671,322 361,723,568 1,371,054,351 


It is not pretended that any of these estimates represents the exact 
state of affairs ; yet even in the most favorable case the amount of gold 
thus estimated falls short by $135,000,000 of the amount reported. 
How can this discrepancy be explained ? 

It might indeed be argued that bank deposits were no criteria of 
the money circulating among the people ; but it is not believed that 
such a contention would be seriously received. With greater apparent 
justice it might be argued that the deposits on July 1, 1896, in the 
midst of a period of financial stress when the gold standard itself was 
trembling in the balance, form no just criterion of the money actually 
in circulation. A second explanation would turn upon the meaning 
of the phrase “‘ in circulation.’’ It would argue that the gold was ac- 
tually in existence in the country, and in so far ‘‘ in circulation ”’ in 
the sense intended by the Treasury, but that it had been hoarded and 
would not therefore appear in the bank deposits. A third explanation 
of the discrepancy—which I believe has the weight of evidence in its 
favor—would be, that all of the gold reported in the country did not 
in fact exist, and that there was a flaw in the calculation by which the 
stock of gold was determined. 
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If the first explanation be the correct one, our whole contention 
falls to the ground. It is unfortunate that the only evidence of the 
money actually circulating among the people should have been gath- 
ered in 1896. But a closer examination of the facts will show that this 
does not substantially affect the inquiry. It would invalidate our con- 
clusions, if there had been a temporary hoarding of gold in July, 1896; 
but the monetary stringency of the year 1896 occurred later than July. 
In September discount rates were excessive ; but in July they were 
normal. Hence, it may be inferred that the monetary uncertainty 
saused by the Free Silver agitation, which led to a hoarding of gold, 
had not affected financial circles so early as July. Evidences of hoard- 
ing would be found in excessive holdings of gold among the people ; 
but this is not indicated by the official figures, which are as shown in 
the subjoined table. 


GOLD IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


Tn the Hands of other 
In Circulation. In National Banks. Banks and of the 
People. 


562.3 199. 862.7 
528.2 171. 357.0 
497.1 161. 335.2 
554.8 193. 361.1 
693.8 284. 408.9 


The explanation that gold has been hoarded, and that year by year 
considerable sums have been extracted from the monetary circulation 
and laid aside in odd nooks, or buried in the ground, might account 
for the discrepancies which have been noted. It would not, however, 
help the monetary difficulty : for such hoarded gold cannot be con- 
sidered a part of the monetary system. It would merely prove what I 
have contended ; viz., that the available gold basis of our monetary 
fabric is less than is currently believed. But is the explanation in itself 
probable? Sporadic cases of miserly hoarding of coin may indeed 
occur ; but it will hardly be credited that the intelligent American 
people, ever keen to make a profit, have put away over one hundred 
million dollars of gold, relinquishing all hope of interest upen this 
capital. 

There remains but one explanation, namely, an error in the valeu- 
lations of the Treasury officials. To ascertain whether such an error 
is possible, we must look into the methods pursued in determining 
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the amount of gold in circulation. As set forth in a response of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to an inquiry of Congress touching this mat- 
ter, the methods of calculation followed by the Treasury officials can- 
not be questioned, if the data be accurate.’ 

Since 1873 there has been added to the gold stock of that year the 
annual coinage and importation of domestic coin ; and from the sum 
thus obtained deductions have been made for recoinages, the exporta- 
tion of domestic coin, and the industrial consumption of gold coin. 
As the coinage is accurately known, any possible errors must lie in the 
other elements of the calculations, some of which can be more accu- 
rately studied than others. The existing stock in 1873 was calculated 
with reasonable correctness, the known elements in the computation 
being the Treasury holdings and the holdings of the National banks, 
In the aggregate estimate of -$128,389,864 the only conjectural ele- 
ment was an allowance of $30,000,000 for the gold circulation of the 
Pacific Coast and for private hoards. Hence, it is clear that no initial 
error here could account for the discrepancies which have been pointed 
out. 

A sincere and thorough effort has been made by the Bureau of the 
Mint to ascertain the industrial use of gold. Nowhere else are these in- 
quiries pursued by such intelligent methods and commendable zeal as 
in our country. The amount annually reported is considerably larger 
than that which foreign Governments are able to trace. But the 
concentration of industry, and the fact that the Government affords 
facilities for the purchase of gold in bars, lead to the belief that the 
industrial consumption of coin is small. 

If these elements be conceded to be substantially correct, the only 
remaining source of possible error is in the estimate of exports and im- 
ports of gold coin. The figures used by the Bureau of the Mint are the 
official records of Custom-House officials. They do not, however, in- 
clude any coin carried on the persons of passengers; it being assumed 
by the Bureau of the Mint that the amounts thus exported and im- 
ported offset one another. But this assumption is open to question ; 
for it is probable that what may be termed the personal exportation of 
domestic gold coin exceeds considerably its personal importation. Out- 
going passengers belong mainly to two classes ; viz., (1) those wh« 
visit Europe merely for business or pleasure, and (2) steerage passen- 
gers, many of whom are returning to their native countries to enjoy 
the fruits of their labors among us. Incoming passengers, on the other 

* Finance Report, 1898, p. 493, 
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hand, consist mainly of those who return to the United States after 
their special purposes have been accomplished, and of immigrants 
who come to this country to seek their fortunes. It needs no statis- 
tical demonstration to prove that the outgoing passengers carry a 
larger stock of money with them than the incoming. It is, moreover, 
probable that those who leave the United States carry with them do- 
mestic coin, while those who come to us from abroad bring with 
them foreign coin. Nor would the sums thus carried out of the coun- 
try be insignificant in the aggregate. The passenger travel since 1873 
has been numbered by millions ; and asmall average amount assigned 
to each passenger would bring the sum total of this personal exporta- 
tion of gold to hundreds of millions of dollars. Here, I believe, is the | 
source of error, which, in the course of time, has resulted in official | 
figures for the gold in our monetary circulation so far in excess of 
the amount of gold in sight. 

It is humiliating to think that the strength of our monetary situa- 
tion is based not upon demonstrable facts, but on elusive estimates 
which cannot be substantiated. But, if such be the case, there can be 
no better time than the present frankly to admit it. The Treasury offi- 
cials owe it to the people to demonstrate the existence of the gold 
they claim, or to revise their estimates. Nor would a revision of the 
estimates weaken the hold of the gold standard. Exact knowledge of 
the facts is of far greater worth than false confidence. 

In the meantime those who propose radical changes in cur banking 
system, with an extension of credit money, will do well to ponder the 
question, Have we sufficient gold in our monetary circulation ? 
RoLAND P. FALKNER. 


RECENT CANADIAN FICTION. 


AMONG many good influences which are shaping the course of the 
young Canadian Dominion—the sturdy Northland—toward a true 
and virile manhood, none is more significant and far-reaching than 
the growth of a strong and wholesome native literature. While it 
would, perhaps, be going too far to say that Canada can boast of any 
men of genius, in the true sense of the term, it cannot be denied that 
she has given birth to not a few writers of undoubted talent. 

Such men as Sir James Le Moine, Sir John Bourinot, Benjamin 
Sulte, and the late Dr. Kingsford, among historians ; Charles Heavy- 
sege, W. W. Campbell, C. G. D. Roberts, the late A. Lampman, Bliss 
Carman, and the two Scotts, in verse; and Sir William Dawson, Dr. 
G. M. Dawson, Grant Allen, and the late J. G. Romanes, in the realm 
of science, would do credit to any country, and are certainly men of 
whom Canada has every reason to be proud. And Canadian men-of- 
letters are no less proud of their native land ; for it is a notable fact 
that, however far abroad they may roam, they never forget the North- 
land, and never cease to speak and write of it with fondness and pride. 

In the enumeration of those who are doing credit to the land of 
their birth, a very important class has so far been omitted—the novel- 
ists. Asa matter of fact, until quite recently Canada could scarcely 
be said to have any novelists. Fiction has been in the past the most 
unfruitful branch of our intellectual tree. While every decade has 
produced scores of verse-writers and one or two genuine poets, and 
every period of the national history has had its more or less capable 
historians, the rich mines of Canadian history and national character- 
istics have remained almost untouched by novelists. There is in Can- 
ada the broadest possible field for the writer of fiction. The early days 
of the French occupation teem with incidents of dramatic and roman- 
tic interest, such as the interminable conflicts between the French 
and the English, and between each of these and the Indians ; the ex- 
pulsion of the Acadians, and the stirring incidents of the Jesuit Re- 
lations ; later, the exodus of the United Empire Loyalists from New 
England to Canada, the War of 1812, etc, For the analytical novel- 
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ist and the novelist who makes the delineation of character his special 
field, there is also no lack of opportunity in the contrast and mingling 
of two races so different in character and mode of thought, and yet one 
in loyalty and mutual respect. Nor are definite types wanting : the 
picturesque habitant of Quebec and his brother, the simple-minded 
Acadian of the Lower Provinces ; the sturdy and self-reliant farmer 
of Ontario ; the breezy and unsophisticated son of the great North- 
west ; the free-and-easy miner and lumberman of the Pacific Slope ; 
the trapper of the North ; the coast fisherman ; the Prince Edward Isl- 
ander, who believes that the whole Dominion circles around his little 
island, and the degenerate aborigine,—these are all component parts 
of our mixed population. 

It is true that from time to time in the past a solitary figure has 
arisen and made a half-hearted attempt to arouse the dormant interest 
of his countrymen. The late James De Mille, for many years Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Dalhousie College, Halifax, published 
about forty novels and tales, chiefly through “ Harper’s.” At the time, 
they were all popular in the United States ; but very few of them had 
any lasting value. The best were “ Helena’s Household,’’ ‘‘The Martyr 
of the Catacombs’’; ‘‘ The Dodge Club *’; “ Cord and Creese’’; “ The 
B. O. W.C. Papers’ ; and a posthumous novel, entitled ‘‘ A Strange 
Manuscript Found in a Copper Cylinder.”’ At a still earlier period De 
Gaspé published his historical novel, ‘* Les Anciens Canadiens”’ ; Mrs. 
Leprohon, ‘* Antoinette de Mirecourt,’’ and a number of other stories ; 
Miss A. M. Machar and Mrs. Traill (the latter a member of the famous 
Strickland family) wrote tales of the pioneer days and the War of 
1812 ; and William Kirby published his ‘* Golden Dog,”’ a historical 
romance of the days of the French occupation. Nearly all of these 
were published in the United States, and were only known there. 
Canadians had not yet thrown off the stern and eminently practical 
spirit of the pioneer, fresh from the battle with nature for a home ; and 
they could not stoop to anything so trivial as the reading of novels, 
especially those of home production. 

A few years ago Gilbert Parker’s name became known through 
the publication of some clever sketches of life in the wild Northwest 
—‘* Pierre and His People’’ and ‘‘ An Adventurer of the North.” 
These were followed by several novels, based on the early romantic 
period of Canadian history, the best of which was ‘* The Seats of the 
Mighty,’’ which has since been dramatized. Sara Jeannette Duncan 
(Mrs. Cotes), Robert Barr, Grant Allen, and Miss Lily Dougall have 
48 
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also each written a number of novels. But it is not until we come down 
to the autumn of 1898 that we at length see what promises to be the 
genuine and thorough awakening of the long dormant spirit of Cana- 
dian fiction. 

It is as if the fire of Canadian fiction, after a prolonged period of 
smouldering, had at length been blown into a fairly respectable blaze 
which promised in time to develop into a permanent beacon. 

While this outburst of fiction is largely spontaneous, it would also 
seem to be due, to some extent at least, to the encouraging growth of 
interest among Canadians generally, created, after a mighty struggle, 
by Gilbert Parker and one or two other pioneers in the field. The 
scales have been gradually dropping from the eyes of the intelligent 
Canadian reader ; and he is beginning to realize that something of lit- 
erary merit may really come out of Canada. In no other country has 
the literary aspirant been compelled to struggle against such heavy 
odds: but, happily, the dawn of a brighter day is breaking } and as 
the prospect of appreciation in his native country grows more encour- 
aging, he is entering with enthusiasm into the wide field of fiction. 

During the autumn of 1898 there were published—some in Canada, 
some in England, and several in the United States—at least a score of 
novels by Canadian authors, most of whom were new to the reading 
public. These books are of varying merit ; but, taken as a whole, they 
give promise of strong and wholesome quality, and show a finished 
style of workmanship. 

Besides new romances and stories by such well-known writers as 
Gilbert Parker, Mrs. Cotes, Robert Barr, Grant Allen, and E. W. 
Thomson (Editor of the ‘*‘ Youth’s Companion ’’), others have been 
published by such new novelists as Mrs. 8. Frances Harrison, of To- 
ronto, Rev. C. W. Gordon, who writes under the nom-de-plume of 
‘* Ralph Connor,’’ William D. Lighthall, William McLennan, Miss 
Macdonell of Montreal, Edgar M. Smith (Editor of the ‘‘ Metropoli- 
tan’), Mrs.Joanna E. Wood, Mrs. Henshaw, of Vancouver(whose pen- 
name is ‘‘ Julian Durham ’’), Miss Marshall Saunders, W. A. Fraser, 
F. Clifford Smith, and several others. These latter we are chiefly con- 
cerned with, as they constitute the new blood which has been infused 
into the Canadian spirit of fiction. Although this is their first appear- 
ance as full-fledged novelists, they have nearly all done some previous 
literary work. Mrs. Harrison, under the pen-name of ‘‘ Seranus,’’ pub- 
lished some years ago a small volume of dainty verse, ‘‘ Pine, Rose, and 
Fleur-de-Lys,”’ consisting chiefly of vil/anelles and other old French 
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forms applied to the picturesque legends and tales of French Canada. 
Stedman embodied five pages from Mrs. Harrison’s book in his ‘‘ Vic- 
torian Anthology.’’? She also published a volume of short stories, or 
sketches, ‘‘ Crowded Out,’’ which were praised very highly both in 
London and in New York. Mrs. Harrison possesses, to quote the 
words of Prof. Clark, of Trinity College, ‘‘a quick and ready wit, a 
profoundly sympathetic nature, an unusual power of entering into the 
thoughts and sentiments of others, besides a very high poetic endow- 
ment.’’ In 1887 she issued a “‘ Canadian Birthday Book,”’ consisting 
wholly of selections from English- and French-Canadian poets. Mr. 
Lighthall has published ‘‘ The Young Seigneur,”’ a short story of fair 
merit, and a volume of verse. He has also edited ‘‘ Songs of the Great 
Dominion,”’ the best existing anthology of Canadian poetry. Will- 
iam McLennan is well known as the translator of Ernest Gagnon’s 
‘**Chansons Populaires.’’ He has also written a number of short stories 
of Quebec life for ‘‘ Harper’s,’’ at different times. Miss Macdonell, 
‘* Ralph Connor,’’ and Edgar M. Smith have each published short 
stories in the magazines. Miss Marshall Saunders is the author of 
‘* Beautiful Joe,’’ a story of a dog, written in the interests of the dumb 
creation, which has reached a circulation of two hundred thousand. 

It will be observed that in fiction, as in verse, Canadian women are 
marching apace with the members of the opposite sex ; and this ap- 
plies as well to the quality as to the quantity of their productions. 

Gilbert Parker easily takes first place with his ‘‘ Battle of the 
Strong.’’ This splendid novel has been greeted with a storm of ap- 
plause by reviewers on both sides of the Atlantic. It is not simply the 
best and strongest Canadian novel of the past year, or of any year, 
but, running over the whole output of fiction during 1898, it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to pick out a novel that stands higher in lucid 
and harmonious style, keen analysis, dramatic interest, and human 
insight. 

Robert Barr possesses a clear and pleasing style of narrative ; and 
his work is ever wholesome and sincere. ‘‘ Tekla,’’ his last book, 
is no unworthy successor to his earlier productions, ‘‘ The Mutable 
Many,’’ ‘‘ A Woman Intervenes,’’ ‘‘In the Midst of Alarms,’’ and 
others. 

In Mrs. Cotes we have a novelist of quite a different style. Her 
work is light and vivacious ; and through it runs a vein of gentle hu- 
mor which is her own, and yet has much in common with Anthony 
Hope’s‘‘ Dolly Dialogues’’ and Mr. Howells’ charming little‘ Farces,”’ 
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Last year Mrs. Cotes published ‘‘ A Voyage of Consolation,’’ in which 
she continues the amusing adventures of ‘‘ An American Girl in Lon- 
don.’? While her latest work has many of the distinctive qualities 
which have made her books so popular, especially to the jaded trav- 
eller, I was more favorably impressed with some of her earlier 
books, notably ‘“‘ A Social Departure’ and “‘ His Honour and a Lady.”’ 

Grant Allen is more generally known as a scientist than as a nov- 
elist ; and as a writer on scientific subjects he has the happy faculty 
of presenting the dry facts in a most entertaining style. His latest 
novel, ‘‘ Linnet,’’ though perhaps no high literary quality can be 
claimed for it, will, nevertheless, serve admirably to while away a lazy 
afternoon. ‘* Miss Cayley’s Adventures,’’ which have been recently 
told in ‘‘ The Strand Magazine,’’ have also been issued in book form. 

Among the new writers, Rev. Mr. Gordon has done the best work, 
in his ‘‘ Black Rock : a Tale of the Selkirks.’? Mr. Gordon has put 
into this story of the free and vigorous life of the Pacific Slope his own 
strong personality. He is intensely in earnest, and frankly acknowl- 
edges that he would point a moral, in drawing attention to the crying 
evil of intemperance ; but he never degenerates into the sickly senti- 
mentality which turns so many away from the Temperance Move- 
ment. Heisassincere a believer in the advantages of total abstinence 
as the most lachrymose of Temperance lecturers, but is at the same time 
essentially manly, and looks at the question from a broad-minded 
standpoint. 

The raison d’étre of the book is thus given by the author in his 
preface : ‘‘ Because a man’s life is all he has, and because the only hope 
of the brave young West lies in its men, this story is told.’’ While most 
‘* books with a purpose ”’ are an abomination, this one is the exception 
which proves the rule. Perhaps the most striking characteristic of 
** Black Rock ’’ is the bracing optimism it teaches. The author hasa 
splendid faith in the power which makes for good in every one ; and 
he has the rare gift of forcing his reader, at least temporarily, into 
sympathy with his own point of view. 

The book is fine in literary quality, strong in ethical insight, and 
admirable in the manner in which the author has caught and embodied 
in living characters the rough but sincere and manly spirit of the 
West. 

In point of numbers, the historical novel takes first place in the out- 
put of contemporary Canadian writers. From Montreal alone have 
come, quite recently, half a dozen works of this class. Here, as else- 
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where, our women are well to the fore. Miss Blanche Lucile Macdon- 
elland Miss Lily Dougall have both made contributions to this branch 
of fiction, as have also W. D. Lighthall, Edgar Maurice Smith, and 
William McLennan. 

Miss Macdonell’s book is called ‘‘ Diane of Ville Marie,’’ and is her 
first serious attempt in fiction. It is a romance of French Canada in 
the days when Frontenac was Governor, and the burly Dollier de Cas- 
son ruled over the Seminary at Ville Marie. Though the plot is rather 
slim, the sketches of the men and women who made up the curious little 
community of Ville Marie are particularly vivid ; and the author gives 
the reader an excellent picture of one of the most picturesque periods 
of Canadian history. 

Another romance of old French Canada is Mr. Lighthall’s ‘‘ False 
Chevalier.’’ This story is founded on a ‘‘ packet of worm-eaten letters 
and documents found in an old French-Canadian house on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence.’? With these as a foundation, Mr. Lighthall has 
built up a well-constructed and fascinating story. 

Miss Dougall needs no introduction. She is already on terms of 
easy familiarity with most general readers, as the author of ‘ Zeit 
Geist ’’ and a number of other stories. Her last book, ‘‘ The Mormon 
Prophet,”’ is a curious composition. Miss Dougall believes that there 
exists a great deal of misapprehension as to the real origin of Mormon- 
ism, and as to the character and aims of its first prophet, Joseph Smith. 
In her novel she endeavors to dissipate this cloud, and, at the same 
time, to give a faithful and interesting picture of the period. 

Edgar M. Smith’s ‘‘ Aneroestes the Gaul ”’ first appeared as a serial 
in ** The Canadian Magazine.”’ It isastory of the Second Punic War, 
and is perhaps of even greater interest to the student of the period than 
to the mere novel-reader. The descriptions of the manners and cus- 
toms of the time show deep research ; and the account of Hannibal’s 
famous march across the Alps, and the subsequent campaign in Italy, 
is altogether excellent. 

William McLennan has lately published two historical novels, one, 
‘Spanish John,’’ written by himself, and the second, ‘‘ The Span 
o’ Life,’’ in collaboration with J. N. McIlwraith, another Canadian. 

30th books have appeared as serials in ‘‘ Harper’s.’’ ‘* Spanish John”’ 
is a record of the stirring adventures of Col. John Macdonell, while a 
lieutenant in the Company of St. James of the Regiment Irlandia, in 
the service of the King of Spain. This story, like ‘‘ The False Cheva- 
lier,’’ is founded on family records ; but it strikes me that the ma- 
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terial has not been as successfully turned into readable fiction asin Mr. 
Lighthall’s romance. 

“The Span o’ Life” is a marked improvement over the former book. 
Whether the high quality is due to Mr. McLennan himself, or to his 
collaborator, it would be hard to say; but the improvement is undoubt- 
edly there. Although the story opens in England, the major portion 
is laid in New France at the time of the Conquest. The stirring inci- 
dents of the siege of Louisburg and the capture of Quebec are well 
told ; and the chief characters are sympathetically drawn. 

Still another tale, of an even earlier period of Canadian history, is 
Mr. Marquis’s ‘‘ Marguerite de Roberval.’’ Mr. Marquis has chosen 
probably the saddest incident in the history of the continent as his 
theme. The principal points of Marguerite’s history are generally be- 
lieved to be true,—at least they are so given by all the old a rench his- 
torians. Parkman refers, rather cy nical y, to the story, in ‘* Pioneers 
of France in the New World ”’ ; he evidently had but little respect for 
the credulity of the French writers. Whether the original account be 
true or not, Mr. Marquis has turned it into a most delightful romance. 

Mrs.Joanna E. Wood is the Miss Wilkins of rural Ontario life, and 
is doing for the Banner Province what Miss Wilkins has done for New 
England. Two books of hers were published not long ago, ‘‘ The Un- 
tempered Wind”’ and ‘‘ Judith Moore”; and a third has just been 

completed as a serial in ‘‘ The Canadian Magazine,’’—*‘ A Daughter 
of Witches.’’ Miss Wood brings to the treatment of her subject more 
chan average talent. She has liv ed among the people, and understands 
them thoroughly. The characters in her book, while they are not al- 
ways attractive, are invariably life-like : and the descriptions of village 
life in Ontario are excellent. 

Miss Marshall Saunders, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, is the author of 
an Acadian romance of the present day, entitled ‘*‘ Rose a Charlitte.”’ 
The story is rather interesting, although perhaps unnecessarily long- 
drawn-out. The author takes occasion, through the mouth of one of 
her characters, to air her views on the much controverted question of 
the Acadian expulsion : ‘‘ Only the poets and story-tellers have been 
true to Acadia. It is the historians who lie.”’ However, the strer igth 
of the book lies in the admirable pictures which it presents of life in 
modern Acadia, along the Bay of Fundy coast of Nova Scotia. 

‘The Forest of Bourg-Marie,’’ Mrs. Harrison’s delightful tale of 
habitant life, is unquestionably one of the most suggestiveand thought- 
ful studies which have been made of the French-Canadian and his 
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habits and customs. Here we find embodied the very spirit of the 
habitant, his quaint picturesqueness, superstitions, ignorance of the 
outside world, and withal his naiveté. The plot is very simple. It is 
not a love story : in fact, although written by a woman, the book does 
not contain a single female character of any importance. Yet Mrs. 
Harrison has invested her characters with a subtle human charm which 
at once brings the reader into intimate sympathy with them. The sin- 
gle weak point seems to ve one which is common to nearly all the 
Canadian novels ; viz., too much padding. Our writers have not yet 
learned to use the pruning-knife freely and judiciously. 

Mrs. Henshaw, of British Columbia, shares with Mr. Phillips- W ool- 
ley the honor of being the first novelist of the Pacific province. Her 
book, entitled ‘* Hypnotized,”’ is a study of what may be called uncon- 
scious hypnotism. It deserves to be classed with the general run of 


novels of the mild psychological class ; but Mrs. Henshaw can do bet- 
ter work, and doubtless will. 

That indefatigable literary workman, Charles G. D. Roberts, who 
has produced books of verse, of history, novels, and guide-booksin rapid 


succession, has now added another novel to the existing literature of 
the Acadians. This book is in the nature of a sequel to ‘‘ The Forge in 
the Forest’ ; and a third book to complete the trilogy is said to be in 
preparation. The new story is called ‘‘ A Sister of Evangeline,”’ 
and is told with that graphic power and dramatic interest which Mr. 
Roberts so well knows how to infuse into his work. 

As we have a Canadian Miss Wilkins, so, in Mr. W. A. Fraser, have 
we also a Canadian Kipling. Mr. Fraser isa young civil engineer who, 
in the pursuit of his profession, has wandered far and wide, not only 
in his native land, but in British India and Burma. He is an intimate 
friend of the author of ‘‘ Tales from the Hills’’ ; and the influence of 
the elder writer is seen distinctly in the work of the younger. Yet it 
is no slavish imitation ; for Mr. Fraser is developing a style of his own, 
graphic, vivid, and forceful. So far, he has written short stories only ; 
and in this form of fiction his strength seems to lie. His first volume 
of tales is called ‘‘ The Eye of a God.’’ It is made up of sketches of 
Western Canadian life and life in Burma, and shows close study of 
both. 

Another writer of short stories is Mr. Walsh, of Montreal. His 
book of short sketches of French-Canadian life, ‘‘ Bonhomie,’’ has re- 
ceived a good deal of praise in Canada. What Dr. Drummond has so 
successfully accomplished in verse for the habitant, Mr. Walsh has at- 
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tempted in prose. Perhaps his work suffers somewhat from the fact 
that Mr. E. W. Thomson had already exploited the same field in 
**Old Man Savarin ”’ ; but there is ample room for both. 

As has already been mentioned, the preponderating form of fiction 
in Canada at the present day is the historical novel. Considerably 
more than half the books above referred to belong to this class. It is 
but natural that in a new country, endowed with an unusually roman- 
tic past, and where the complex influences of social life have not yet 
taken deep root, the mind of the novelist should turn to the promising 
and fruitful field of history. It is unnecessary here to discuss the rela- 
tive merits of historical and other forms of fiction ; but, if we compare 
the historical stories of Canadian writers with those from the pens 
of English and American novelists in recent years, the result will be 
found to be not at all unfavorable to the young writers of the Domin- 
ion. That they can do equally good work in other fields of fiction is 
shown by at least two of the books mentioned in this article, ‘‘ Black 
Rock ’’ and ‘** The Forest of Bourg-Marie.’’ Having in view the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of each, it may be safely said that, after ‘‘ The 
Battle of the Strong,’ these two stand highest among recent Ca- 
nadian novels, both by reason of their excellent substance and their 
equally excellent workmanship, and also because they are, each in its 
own way, most typical of the soil. LAWRENCE J. BURPEE. 
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PresipENT CaarLes Krnpani Apams, born at Derby, Vermont, in 1835, was 
graduated from the University of Michigan in 1861, became an assistant professor 
in that institution in 1863, and in 1868 was appointed to the chair of History 
From 1885 to 1892 was President of Cornell University. Since 1892 has been Presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin. 


CoL. ALEXANDER 8. Bacon, born in Michigan in 1853, was graduated from the 
Jackson, Michigan, High School and from the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, class of ’76. After graduation was retained at the Academy as In- 
structor in Tactics and Assistant Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy. 
Saw service in the Indian Territory, Washington, D. C,, Fort Adams, R. I., and 
in the railroad riots of ’77. Resigned his commission in 1878 to study law in 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Has resided in New York city since 1881. Was a member 
of the New York Legislature in 1887 and Chairman of the Bacon Investigating 
Committee. Has been captain, major, and lieutenant-colonel of the 23d regiment, 
and colonel of the 2d Provisional regiment, National Guard of New York. 


Hon. Wiii1Am D. Bynum was born in Greene County, Indiana, in 1846. Grad- 
uated at Indiana University in 1869. Began the practice of the law in 1870 at Wash 
ington, Indiana. Was elected Mayor of Washington in 1875, and retlected in 
1877. Was elected to the Indiana Legislature in 1882, and became Speaker of the 
House in 1883. Was elected to Congress in 1884 from the Capital district, and 
reélected in 1886, 1888, 1890, and 1892, serving on Committees on Coinage, Com- 
merce, Judiciary, and Ways and Means. In 1896 refused to support the Chicago 
nominees, and was active in organizing the Democratic Sound Money movement 
which nominated Palmer and Buckner. After the Indianapolis Convention, was 
made chairman of the National Democratic Committee and managed the Sound 
Money campaign. Resigned the chairmanship of the National Committee in Sep- 
tember, 1898, and resumed the practice of his profession at Indianapolis. 


Mr. SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS (“ MARK Twarn”), the well-known author, 
was born in Florida, Missouri, November 30, 1835. Was educated at the village 
school of Hannibal, Missouri, and was apprenticed to a printer at the age of thir- 
teen. In 1857 wasa pilot on the Mississippi River, and in 1862 became city edi- 
tor of the Virginia City “ Enterprise.” 


Mr. O. F. Coox, born at Clyde. Wayne County, New York, in 1867, was grad- 
uated from Syracuse University in 1890. Had charge of the biological work in 
that institution during the next year, and was soon after elected Professor of Natu- 
ral Sciences in Liberia College and agent of the New York Colonization Society, 
under whose auspices he has made several extended visits to Liberia. Mr. Cook 
is Custodian of Myriapoda and Assistant Curator of Botany in the United States Na- 
tional Museum, and has recently been placed at the head of the Section of Seed and 
Plant Introduction of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. C. Woop Davis, a native of Massachusetts, was traffic manager of the first 
railway built west of the Missouri River. For the last ten years he has devoted 
most of his time to investigating the relations of food-bearing acres to the world’s 
“bread-eating” population. 

Hon. Cuarvtes Densy, born in Virginia in 1830, was educated at Georgetown 
University and the Virginia Military Institute; graduating from the latter in 1850. 
Was Lieutenant-Colone]l of the Forty-second Regiment, Indiana Volunteers, and 
Colonel of the Eighteenth Regiment, Indiana Volunteers. In 1885 Mr. Denby was 
appointed Minister to China, and remained at Peking in that position until July 
last. On his arrival at Washington, was appointed by President McKinley a mem- 
ber of the Commission to investigate the conduct of the war with Spain. Has been 
recently appointed a member of the Commission to the Philippines. 


Mr. Norman Hapcoop, born in Chicago, 1868, graduated from Harvard College, 
1890, and from Harvard Law School, 1898. Was reporter for New York “Evening 
Post” from 1895 to 1897. Has been dramatic critic for the New York “Commercial 
Advertiser” from October, 1897, and dramatic critic for “The Bookman” from 
October, 1898. Mr. Hapgood is the author of “Literary Statesmen,” a collection 


of essays from American magazines, the “Contemporary Review,” and the “ Yel- 
low Book.” 
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«“ oer 99 128-page book, illustrated, enabling you 
The Building of It to supervise the erection of your own 
home, to recognize and remedy faulty work. 
technica! terms avoided es esses . ® 
‘ . stcosgs oe by F. H. NUTTER, Engineer Min 
‘Quarter-Acre Possibilities guapelie Park Board, and W. J. 
Keita, Consulting Architect. 25 plates, showing how to embel- 
lish smai! suburban lots in an economical, artistic and effective 
manner, with full descriptions and suggestions............. . 
uk pith,’ . » A magazine illustrating monthly ten 
Keith § Home-Builder’ of the latest and best examples of 
Moderate Cost Homes, with exterior views, floor plans, descriptions 
and practical hints on construction, ventilation, decoration, ete. also 
Churches. S¢ hools, ete. Costs guaranteed by bona fide bids. Invaluabie 
lo those w ho contemplate building. All news stands 1 0c; year.#1.00 
My personal attention reserved tor spectal studtes of bright, original | 
athactive homes,incorporating your own orrgial tdeas as the keynote 
Mthedesicn First and second floor plans, & water color sketch of exterior.@5.00 
Vv . Don’t spend you: money to carry out an 
Select /our Architect inferior design when, by a wise selection 
of your architect, you can get, at the same cost, the artistic touch | 
that will double the value of your property. 


W. J. KEITH, Architect, 136 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Mina. | 
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| THE WHY OF IT 





Noise Isn't Everything. The street band will attract 
a crowd, but symphony concerts continue to be 
well patronized. 


Noisy claims for recognition have no permanent effect 
on bicycle buyers,as the evidence must be heard 
before the money is paid. 


We claim nothing that the record will not substantiate. 


The Cleveland bicycle is to-day accepted as the world’s 
Standard for Excellence. 


Do You Ask Why? Then listen.—The Cleveland was 
the first bicycle of standard type to be built and 
marketed in America. That it has always been a 
goed Bayete is best shown by the growth of our 

usiness, Weto-day own and operate four fac- 

tories making nothing but Cleveland bicycles, 
with an output and acreage of floor space greater 
Ron sag other exclusive bicycle factory in the 
world, 


The Cleveland is the only bicycle embodying such ex- 
clusive features as Burwell Ball and Roller Bear- 
ings. Burwell detachable tires and Cleveland 
hardened block and pin chain. 


LAND 


icxCLES 


The Burweli Ball and Roller Bearing saves the rider; 


it runs easier and is thoroughly dust proof Its life 
is ten times greater than the best ordinary bearin 
as has been shown by severest tests. The Burwell 
detachable tire is easier to repair when punctured 
you can doit yourself), more resilient and depend- 
able than any other. The Cleveland hardened 
block and pin chain will stand more usage and show 
less wear than any other chain or combination of 
gears on the market. When used with our gear 
case it gives the maximum of safety and conveni- 
ence with a minimum loss of power, 


The Cleveland has \ed the reformation in bicycle con- 
struction, A few years ago we astonished the 
world by producing a safe and durable mount at 
40 lbs., when all others weighed 60 lbs. and over. 
We are to-day manufacturing bicycles at 21 Ibs., 
weight for ladies and gentlemen—tbe lightest 
bicycles made for road use, 


The Evidence summed up shows that onrs isthe only 
bicycle on the ‘99 market embodying new and 
valuable improvements. Cleveland bicycles are 
handled by the best trade the world over. Prices 
from $35.00 to $75.00. Send forcatalog. O. 


H. A. LOZIER & CO., Mfrs., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BRANCHES:—New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Detroit, Toledo, San 


Frvancisco, Toronto, London, Paris, Ham- 
burg. 


FACTORIES:—Toledo, Ohio; Westfield, Mass.; 
Toronto Junction, Ont.; Thompsonville, 
Conn, 
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WRITERS IN THE MARCH FORUM, Continuep. 


Mr. Epmonpv KE Ly, born in 1851, was educated by private tutor till the age of 
thirteen. Graduated from Columbia College in 1870. In 1871 entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, England, and in 1875 took his degrees in the natural science 
tripos. In 1877 took his degree of LL.B. from Columbia Law School, and was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar. Practised law in Paris from 1379 to 1890. Was Coun- 
sel to the United States Legation and Consulate, and passed the examinations at 
the Ecole de Droit as Licencié en Droit. In 1896 was appointed Lecturer on Munici- 
pal Politics at Columbia University, which lectureship he still holds. Mr. Kelly is 
the author of a work on the French marriage law, and has been a frequent contribu- 
tor to French and American legal reviews. Mr. Kelly was a well-known Columbia 
oarsman of his day. 


Pror. DANIEL TREMBLY MacDoueat., born at Liberty, Indiana, in 1865, studied 
at DePauw University, the University of Leipsic, and the University of Tibingen, 
and has received the degrees of M.S. and Ph.D. from Purdue University for inves- 
tigations upon the irritability and movements of plants. Was appointed to the fac- 
ulty of Purdue University in 1890, and in 1893 to the position of Instructor in Plant 
Physiology in the University of Minnesota. Promoted to professorial rank in 1895. 
Is a member of the Commission for the establishment of a botanical laboratory for 
research in the American tropics, and has made extensive explorations in the West 
Indies and the Rocky Mountains. Was elected Director of the Laboratories of the 
New York Botanical Gardens in January, 1899, and will enter upon his new duties 
in July next. Prof. MacDougal is the author of “ Experimental Plant Physiology” 
and co-author of “ Living Plants and their Properties.” 


Dg. Fetix Leoro.p Oswa.p, born in 1845, in Namur, Belgium, graduated at a 
college of his native town, studied medicine and physics at Vienna and Heidelberg. 
In 1865 went to Mexico as a surgeon of the Austro-Belgian legion that followed the 
fortunes of the Emperor Maximilian. In 1873 came to the United States, and has 
since divided his time between his zoological collections and the critical study of the 
English language. Dr. Oswald spent three years, 1872-75 and the winter of 1896 
in the Spanish West Indies. He is the author of “ Physical Education, or the Health 
Laws of Nature, ” “Summerland Sketches, ” “The Secret of the East,” “The Poison 
Problem, ” “ Household Remedies,” and “ Days and Nights in the Tropics, ” etc. 


Pror. L. 8. Rowe, born in McGregor, Iowa, September 17, 1871, received a col- 
legiate «ducation in the Universities of Pennsylvania, Berlin, Halle, and Paris. 
Was appointed Lecturer on Political Institutions at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1895, and advanced to an assistant professorship in 1896. Mr. Rowe is the 
author of numerous articles on American and comparative politics. 


Capt. Harry CLay Tay or, born in Washington, D. C., in 1845, was graduated 
from the Naval Academy in 1863. Served two years in the active operations of the 
Civil War, on the Wilmington blockade and elsewhere. Commanded the “ Hassler” 
from 1874 to 1877 in coast-survey work in the Pacific, and the “Saratoga” from 1880 
to 1884. After the latter cruise was appointed Naval Adviser to the Mayor of New 
York, and later was for some years General Manager of the Nicaragua Canal Con- 
struction Company. In 1890 and 1891 commanded the U. 8. 8. “Alliance” of the 
Asiatic squadron, and was sent by Admiral Belknap to settle the difficulties between 
our missionaries, the Spanish authorities, and the rebellious natives in the Caroline 
Islands. Capt. Taylor was ordered in 1893 to the presidency of the Naval War 
College, where he remained for three years, leaving there to take his present com- 
mand of the battleship “Indiana.” Participated on the latter vessel in all the prin- 
cipal naval battles of the recent Cuban war. 


The Thorndike, Boston, Mass. 

Opposite Public Garden. European plan. Used by the best people. Lug- 
gage delivered from Park Square Station, N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Leave checks 
at hotel office. Twenty minutes by electric car from Northern Union Station or 
site of new Southern Union Station. 


Don’t be Careless. 
In these days of nursemaids, the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is a 
great safeguard to the health of the little ones. It will not easi!; spoil, being per- 
fectly sterilized in its manufacture. 
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An Accurate ~@7 


Knowledge, 
of Distance 


is essential to the effi- 
cient use of a wheel. 


' 3 : 
” Y 
Ifyou doubt this, trya -_ 
LOLOL Actual Size. 
FOR A WEEK. It isthe 
CY only accurate distance 
recorder for bicycles. 


Its merit has eliminated competition—go per cent. of mod- 
ern cyclometers are Veeder Cyclometers, 


Price, $1.00. 10,000 
miles and repeat. Dust- 
) proof, wxter-proof, 
| posit: ve action. On 

the ‘ * Trip” Cyclometer 

] price $2.00, ‘the small 
¥ indicator can be set back 

to zero separately like a 
stem-setting watch 
after each trip. 

Parts cannot become dis- 
arranged. Cannot register 
falsely unless actually bro- 
ken. No springs. No deli- 
cate parts. 


ke Your Choice or Both—there's no mistake free “ Seems 
when its the 20" CENTURY. VEEDER MFC. CO., --- Hartford, Conn. 





WRITERS IN THE APRIL FORUM. 


Mr. H. BurLerR CLARKE, born in 1864, matriculated at Oxford University, 
England, in 1885, and took a second class in classics and the Taylorian Scholarship. 
After taking his degree was for three years Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the 
University. In 1893 was elected to a Fereday Fellowship in St. John’s College. 
Mr. Clarke is a corresponding member of the Royal Academy of History of Madrid, 
and the author of “Spanish Literature” and “The Cid Campeador.” 


Mr. E. L. Gopkrn, born in 1831, began his journalistic career in New York in 
1862, and in 1865 established “The Nation.” In 1881 became editor of the New 
York “ Evening Post ” also. 


Mr. Homer Beza HvULBERT, a native of Vermont, graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1884, and entered Union Theological Seminary. In 1886 was appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior one of three masters in the Royal School, Seoul, 
Korea, in response to a request from the Korean Government for teachers for an 
English school. Resigned in 1891 and returned to America. In 1893 returned to 
Korea to take the management of the publication house of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, the Trilingual Press, and the “Korean Repository.” Resigned in 1897 
to accept, at the request of the Korean Government, the Head-mastership of the 
Normal College, with a view to the establishment of a public-school system in Ko- 
rea. During his twelve years residence in Korea Mr. Hulbert has been a thorough 
student of Eastern affairs, history, philology, and antiquities. 


Mr. W. J. McGez, born near Dubuque, Iowa, in 1853, studied the classics, 
higher mathematics, astronomy, surveying, and read law without the aid of schools 
or teachers, engaged in land-surveying and minor law practice, and in inventing, 
patenting, and manufacturing agricultural implements. In 1877-81 made a geo- 
logic and topographic survey of Northeastern Iowa, the most extensive ever exe- 
cuted in America at private cost; in 1883 became attached to the United States 
Geological Survey ; and soon after began the reconnaissance and mapping of an 
area of three hundred thousand square miles in Southeastern United States. Com- 
piled geologic maps of the United States and of the State of New York, and in 1886 
investigated the Charleston earthquake. In 1893 Mr. McGee became Ethnologist- 
in-Charge in the Bureau of American Ethnology ; in 1894-95 explored Tiburon Isl- 
and and adjacent territory, the home of a savage tribe never before studied. Is 
President of the Anthropological Society of Washington, Vice-President of the 
National Geographic Society, Associate Editor of the “ National Geographic Maga- 
zine,” and author of numerous scientific memoirs published by the Government. 
Mr. McGee’s principal works are: “Pleistocene History of Northeastern Iowa ”; 
“Geology of Chesapeake Bay”; “The Lafayette Formation ”; “The Siouan In- 
dians ”; and “ Primitive Trephining. ” 


Pror. Ivan Oserorr is a well-known Russian economist. He is Lecturer on 
Political Economy in the University of Moscow. 


(Continued on page 12.) 









Q THE FORVM-ADVERTISER<G@) 
B. Altman & Go, 


FURNISHINGS 
FOR SUMMER HOMES. 


LACE CURTAINS and SASH CURTAINS 
in Plain and Figured Muslins and Bobinet, 
with ruffled edge; Dotted and Plain Swiss 
and Embroidered Muslins, also Irish Point, 
Renaissance, Brussels and Tambour Lace. 


FABRICS FOR INEXPENSIVE DECO- 
RATIONS — English. Art Muslins and 
Tickings, Hungarian Cloth, Plain and 
Decorated Denims, Printed India Silk, | 






















English and French Cretonnes, Glazed 
Chintzes, Dimities, Taffetas, etc. 


PORTIERES, COUCH AND TABLE 

COVERS, in Embroidered Denims; Tapes- 

try and Jute Velour. | 
| 


INDIAN, TURKISH AND JAPANESE 
EMBROIDERIES, Lounging Cushions, 
Piazza Pillows, Damascus Curtains, Phul- 
karies, India Prints, Lambrequins, Screens, 
etc. 














You would not think it just the proper thing to 
select a farm wagon for park driving, and it 
ould be eqa!ly inappropriate to use a trot- 





FURNITURE, SLIP COVERS AND 
WINDOW SHADES. 


RUGS—Japanese Cotton Rugs, Blue and 
White, an! Green and White; Japanese 
Jute Rugs in Oriental colors and designs; 
East India Dhurries and Moodj Mats and 
Rugs; Domestic Smyrna, Wilton and 
Axminster Rugs in all sizes; ‘‘China 
Matting.”’ 


BRASS AND WHITE ENAMELLED 
BEDSTEADS. Mattresses, Feather Pil- 
lows and Bolsters made to order in their 
workrooms. 


loth St. & oth Ave., New York. 


zs Some of — most onus 
gg Amateur a in 
ee the wos oe Goerz 


uneg covering power, 
: : and beautiful definition. 
With a “Goerz” you can do the very finest 
work. Your camera should be equipped 
with one. For sale by all dealers, or write to 


C. BP. Goer3, 
52 E. Union Sq., Hew Work. 


Head Offices: BEKLIN-FRIEDENAU. 


















ting wagon for knocking about over rough 
country roads with a heavy load. 


We believe in the “eternal fitness of things,” so 


our designers and mechanical experts have 
produced a special light roadster, (styles 
64-65), adapted for the use of discriminating 
riders who want a mount affording the maxi- 
mum of satisfaction and safety with a mini- 
mum of weight. 


This bicycle weighs 21-22 Ibs., depending on 


equipment, and every fraction of an ounce 
that does not make for safety, has been taken 
off. 


Tire equipment is our new Burwell detachable— 


the nearest approach to perfection in bicycle 
tires; more resilient than others; porfectly 
Sependenns yee can repair it yourself; no 
tools required, 


The bearings are Mr. Burweli’s new Ball and 


Roller system—dust-proof and self-oiling; 
under test show a great saving of power an 
are practically indestructible. 


Style 65 in this model is especially recommended 


for delicate women who tire of riding a 
heavy wheel. 


We would liketo tell you more about these and 


other Cleveland—recognized as Standard for 
Excellence the world over. Send forcatalog O, 


H. A. LOZIER & CO., Mfrs., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCH HOUSES—New York, 337 Broadway; Phila- 


delphia, 830 Arch St.} Chicago, 307-309 Wabash 
Ave.} Boston, 396 Boylston St.; Buffalo, 615 Main 
St.y Detroit, 244 Griswold St.; San Francisco, 304- 
306 McAllister St.; Toronto Junction, Ont.; London 


W., 24 Orchard St., Oxford St.; Paris, 6 Place de la 


Madeleine; Hamburg, Neuerwall 36. 






































































































WRITERS IN THE APRIL FORUM, Continueb. 


Hon. CuarnLes A. Provuty is a member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. An article by him on “ Railway Pooling—from the People’s Point of Vicw,” 


which appeared in Tuk Forum for December, 1897, attracted considerable atten- 
tion. 


Rey. Grtzert Re, born on Long Island in 1857, was graduated from Ham- 
ilton College in 1879, and from Union Theological Seminary in 1882. In the same 
year was ordained in the Presbyterian Church, and appointed a missionary to North 
China. From his headquarters at Chi-nan-fu in the province of Shantung, he has 
sought specially to influence the upper classes of the Chinese, and has become ac- 
quainted with some of the leading men of the Empire. Mr. Reid is the author of 
“Glances at China,” and other books and pamphlets on Chinese questions. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, born at New Sharon, Maine, in 1853, 
was graduated from Harvard in 1876 and from Andover Theologica] Seminary in 
1879. In 1890 became president of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College 
and allied institutions in Cleveland, Ohio. President Thwing is the author of sev- 
eral works on American colleges and college life. 


Pror. WILLIAM PETERFIELD TRENT, born at Richmond, Virginia, in 1862, 
was graduated from the University of Virginia in 1884. Since 1888 has been Pro- 
fessor of English and History in the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 
Professor ‘Trent is a frequent contributor to Tue Forum. 


Mr. Busurop C. WasHineton, who is a descendant of John Augustine, a 
brother of Gen. George Washington, was born near Charles Town, Virginia, in 
1839, and received an academic education at St. Timothy’s Hall, Maryland. Upon 
the secession of Virginia he entered the Confederate army, serving under Jackson 
in the “Stonewall ” brigade. Was wounded and captured at the battle of Kerns- 
town, and detained five months as a prisoner in Fort Delaware. Being exchanged, 
was transferred to the cavalry service under Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, was promoted to 
a lieutenancy for gallant services in the battles of “the Wilderness,” was again 
wounded, captured, escaped, was wounded again and disabled till close of the war. 
After the war he resumed for a time the cultivation of his farm. Is the author of a 
biographical sketch of “The Late Justice Bushrod Washington”; “Mt. Vernon, 
the American Mecca,” etc, 


Mr. Joun P. Youne is Managing Editor of the “San Francisco Chronicle, ” 
a position he has filled since 1878. On the subject of Protection, has written quite 
prolifically for the “Chronicle ” and other publications. Is the author of an ex- 
tended paper on the subject of Oriental competition, which was printed as a 
U. 8S. Senate document. Also wrote a monograph on “ Bimetallism or Monometal- 
lism, ” which has been widely quoted in and out of Congress. Mr. Young is a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, and in his youth attended the public schools in the city of 
Philadelphia. He embarked on his career of journalism in 1869 at the early age of 
twenty, and has filled every position in the profession from office boy to editor. 


Always Watchful. 


The milk used for the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is from the 


best dairies, under contracts with farmers, guaranteeing purity and richness in 
health- giving constituents. 
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CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP ©.; os 

I SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.~ LOUISVILLE. KY. ak 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. NEW YORK.NY. 


PRICE. 50 SPER BOTTLE. LONDON. ENG 


CY CLOMETER 


is almost as much “‘at sea’”’ as the ship with- 4 1s 
out a log. ctual Size 
It gives accurate information of distance traveled that is 
always useful and often of vital importance, besides the con- 
stant satisfaction that every rider Ends in reading the exact 
record of his cycling achievements. 
The merit of the Veeder Cyclometer has eliminated 
competition. go per cent. of modern cyclometers are 
Veeder Cyclometers. 


Price, #1.00. 10,000 
miles and repeat. Dust- 
proof, water-proof, 
positive action. On 
the ‘‘ Trip ’’ Cyclometer 
price $2.00, the small 
indicator can be set back 
to zero separately like a 
stem-setting watch 
after each trip. 
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2 


Parts cannot become dis- 
arranged. Cannot register 
falsely unless actually bro- 
ken. Nosprings. Nodeli- 
cate parts. 


. ‘ . Booklet ; Made for 24, 26, 28 
TakeYour Choice or Both-there’s nomistake = | Hee BMA ands0-inch Wheels 


when its the 20 CENTURY. || VEEDER MFG. CO., --- Hartford, Conn. 
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Mr. O. P. Austin, a native of Illinois, enlisted at the age of seventeen in the 
Union army toward the close of the Civil War. Since reaching manhood has been 
a newspaper writer, reporter, and editor. Became a resident of Washington in 
1881, and in 1898 was appointed Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. Mr. Austin is 
the author of a number of semi-statistical publications—“ Uncle Sam’s Secrets,” 
“Uncle Sam’s Soldiers, ” etc.—intended for the instruction of youth and now used 
for that purpose in the public schools of the leading cities. 


Mr. WILHELM BERDROW, born in Germany in 1867, received his education at 
one of the oldest gymnasia of that country. Was for several years in the service of 
the city of Berlin, being associated with a number of municipal technical enterprises. 
Since 1892 has devoted himself entirely to literary work and studies in political 
economy. Isa frequent contributor to the leading newspapers of Germany. 


PRESIDENT Davip STARR JORDAN, born at Gainesville, New York, in 1851, 
was graduated from Cornell University in 1872. From 1879 to 1881 was a special 
agent of the United States Census for the marine industries of the Pacific Coast, and 
in 1891 was appointed President of the Leland Stanford University, at Palo Alto, 
California. Dr. Jordan was Chief of the Bering Sea Commission of 1896. A valu- 
able article, written by him, jointly with Mr. G. A. Clark, on “The Fur Seal as an 
Animal, ” appeared in Tae Forum for April, 1897. 


Mr. Henry G. KirrrRepDGE has been closely identified with the textile industries 
of the United States for thirty-six out of the fifty-four years of his life; having en- 
tered upon the practical manufacture of woollen goods almost immediately after 
the completion of his academic studies, passing through the several stages of em- 
ployee, superintendent, agent, and proprietor. About twenty-five years ago he 
systematically took up the scientific study of textile fibres, especially wool and cot- 
ton, and their manufacture, and has continued it to thisday. His writings have 
commanded attention abroad as well as in this country. Was the treasurer and ex- 
ecutive member of a committee to represent the wool manufacturers of the United 


States in their collective exhibit at the World’s Fair in 1893. Mr. Kittredge is 
editor of the “Textile World.” 


Mr. Gustav Kosss, born in New York in 1857, was graduated from Columbia 
College in 1877, and from the Columbia Law School in 1879. Studied music under 
the late Joseph Mosenthal ; is a musical and dramatic critic; author of well-known 
works on Wagner; and a frequent contributor to the magazines. 


Pror. BRANDER MATTHEWS, born at New Orleans, Louisiana, in 1852, was 
graduated from Columbia College in 1871, and in 1892 was appointed to the chair 
of Literature in that college. Prof. Matthews is the author of numerous works of 
criticism and fiction and of several dramatic compositions. 


Mr. Frank Moss, born at Cold Spring, New York, in 1860, was admitted to 
the bar in New York City in 1881. Became counsel to the Society for the Prevention 
of Crime in 1887, and later a director. Was the Society’s principal adviser in the 
attack on the police administration in the Eleventh Precinct in New York in 1893, 
which led to the appointment of the Lexow Committee. Was also a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Society. Was associated with Messrs. John W. Goff 
and W. Travers Jerome, as counsel for that committee, and took a prominent part 
in its work. Was appointed by Mayor Strong a Police Commissioner, to succeed 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, resigned, and became President of the Board. Was also a 
member of the Health Board. Is Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the New 
York Medical College and Hospital for Women ; author of “The American Metropo- 
lis”; and holds the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from Taylor University. 
Mr. Moss is now counsel to the Mazet Committee. 


Mr. Joun J. O'SHEA is Associate Editor of the “ American Catholic Quarterly 
Review ” and has been Editor-in-Chief of the Philadelphia “Catholic Standard and 
Times ” for over two years. For four years previously he had acted as associate 
editor and literary critic of the “Catholic World.” Has been seven years in the 
United States, writing and travelling. Began his literary career on the Dublin 
“Freeman’s Journal” about thirty years ago, where he spent thirteen years as liter- 


(Continued on page 8.) 

























FLOOR COVERINGS 
FOR SUMMER HOMES. 


Japanese Cotton Rugs—Blue and 
White, and Green and White 


Japanese Jute Rugs — Oriental 
colorings and designs. 


East India Moodj Mats and Dhurries. 
American Fiber Mats and Rugs. 
Axminster, Wilton and Smyrna Rugs 
China and Japanese Mattings. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
At Moderate Prices. 


Carabaghs, Daghestans and Kazaks, 
in small and medium sizes. 


Book of Suggestions for Summer Home 
Furnishings sent on application. 


B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK. 















tt has more Imitations:. 
than any other brand 
ever produced. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agts., New York. 
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and beautiful definition. 
With a “Goerz’”’ you can do the very finest 
work. Your camera should be equipped 
with one. For sale by all dealers,or write to 


C. P. Goer3, 
52 E. Union Sq., Hew Work. 


Head Offices: BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 





















PLATES 
OF 
SOUP 
FREE! | 


Delicious, appetizing, tempting and nu- Y 
tritious soup or bouillon can be madein ¥ 
an instant from Sanitas Nut Soup Stock. 
For six cents, to pay postage, and the 
name of the grocer who does not sell 
Sanitas Nut Foods, we will send free, 
sample can, enough for ten plates. 














WANTED —Medical Practitioner ; 
about 40 years of age, with editorial | “s\e 
and newspaper experience. Address, stating educa- 
tional qualifications, college, and date of graduation; 
medical, literary, and business experience, and refer- 
ence, Address “MEDICINE,” care THE Forum. 


WANT GOOD WORK?) 


Then work for the U. 8. Gov't. Over 85.000 











We manufacture a score of scientifically 
prepared nut foods in a digestible form. 
Booklet for the asking. 


SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., 
80 Washington St., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Positions filled through Civil Service Examinations. 
. _ We teach and aid you to secure employment. 
Write inclosing stamp for information to | AN 


BUREAU OF CIVIL SERVICE INSTRUCTION, 


Sta. B, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. DES SSSSSSe SS SSSNK 









WRITERS IN THE MAY FORUM, Continuep. 


ary contributor and at the editorial desk. Left that paper to join the literary staff 
of “ United Ireland,” the organ of the Parnell movement, and resigned on the dis- 
ruption of the political party. 


Mr. W. Krynarep Ross, born in Glasgow in 1845, was educated at Kilmarnock 
and Ayr Academies and at Edinburgh University. Was war correspondent for the 
Edinburgh “Scotsman ” throughout the Russo-Turkish War, and was attached to 
the staffs of Gen. Gourko and Gen. Skobeleff. Was wounded at the battle of Yeni- 
Zaghra and in the attack on the Gravitza Redoubt at Plevna. At the close of the 
war, he returned to Edinburgh University for three years and studied law. In 1884 
went to Queensland, Australia, and was admitted to the Colonial bar. Was for four 
years Editor-in-Chief of the “Brisbane Courier.” In 1891 he returned to Scotland 
and practised at the bar in Edinburgh for several years, but the spirit of adven- 
ture impelled him to go out to Thessaly as Reuter’s special war correspondent 
during the Greco-Turkish War of 1897. In 1898 he acted as Reuter’s special cor- 
respondent in the Soudan. Was present at the battle of the Atbara, but missed the 
fall of Khartoum through being invalided home. Mr. Rose is the author of several 
books, including a “ Life of Gen. Skobeleff ” and “ With the Greeks in Thessaly.” 


Mr. Jacos ScHOENHOF was born in Germany in 1839. Came to America in 
1861 and was naturalized in 1866, following a commercial career up to 1885. His 
experience in trade and manufacturing soon brought him to recognize the antago- 
nism of facts with the generally accepted economic views. As early as 1869 he pub- 
lished in German periodicals his views on the errors of economic theories. Presi- 
dent Cleveland appointed him Consul to Tunstall, England, and gave him a 
commission to inquire into the state of technical education and the economy of pro- 
duction in Europe. Removed from his office by President Harrison in 1890, he 
devoted his time to the fuller elucidation of his views on the data collected by him. 
Mr. Schoenhof is the author of “Wages and Trade ” (1885) ; “The Economy of 
High Wages ” (1892) ; “History of Money and Prices ” (1896), etc. 


Mr. Francis HEBARD TaBor, born at Horsmonden, Kent, England, was edu- 
cated at University School and University College, London. Was for three years 
Assistant Master at Parmiter’s School], London, where he had charge of the games, 
and trained teams of East End boys. Mr. Tabor succeeded his father as Head 
Master of Horsmonden School, which soon became probably the best-known private 
school in England from an athletic point of view. “Mr. Tabor resigned the Head- 
mastership to go up to Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he was editor of “ Play.” 
Thence he came to New York, where he has engaged in literary work. Last sum- 
mer he was invited to introduce the English system of directed sport into the City 
Vacation Schools and the Recreation Camp at Pelham Bay Park. 


Mr. ALpAcE F. WALKER, & native of Vermont, graduated from Middlebury 
College ; served three years in a Vermont regiment; studied law at Columbia Col- 
lege Law School ; practised his profession for six years in New York city and for 
fifteen years at Rutland, Vermont. Was Interstate Commerce Commissioner for 
two years from April, 1887; chairman of various railway associations in Chicago 
until 1894; appointed a receiver of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad 
and its allied lines; and since January 1, 1896, has been Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the reorganized Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railway Co., in charge 
of the New York office. 


Modern Civilization. 


It is observed that nature’s supply of food for infants is lacking in the higher 
civilization ; but the deficiency is perfectly supplied by the use of the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


The officers in the American Navy who were educated at Annapolis were not only 
educated to be soldiers, but to be gentlemen. An officer on the “Olympia,” now at 
Manila, sent to Boston the other day for a pair of the old reliable “ Boston Garters. ” 
He knew the feeling of “caste” which wearing them gives. 
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The Excellence 


of 


SYRUP OF FIGS 


is due not only to the originality and sim- 
plicity of the combination, but also to the 
care and skill with which it is manufac- 
tured by scientific processes known to the 
CALIFORNIA FiG Syrup Co. only, and 
we wish to impress upon all the impor- 
tance of purchasing the true and original 
remedy. As the genuine Syrup of Figs is 
manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SyruP Co. only, a knowledge of that fact 
will assist one in avoiding the worthless imitations manufactured by other parties. 
The high standing of the CALIFORNIA FiG Syrup Co. with the medical profession, 
and the satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of Figs has given to millions of fami- 
lies, makes the name of the Company a guarantee of the excellence of its remedy. 
It is far in advance of all other laxatives, as it acts on the kidneys, liver, and bowels 
without irritating or weakening them, and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In order 
to get its beneficial effects, please remember the name of the Company— 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., San Francisco, Cal. "Yoke fv 


NEW YORK, 
For Sale by all Druggists. Price, 50 cents per bottle. 
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GOOD LIVING 


Are experienced by those who eat Granola, 
the ready-to-serve food. A combination of 
predigested grains, with a rich nutty flavor, 
containing three times the nutriment and 
strength-giving qualities of best beef. 

A few teaspoonfuls with the addition of 
milk makes a delicious meal. 

One meal, one cent, in one second. 


Made by the Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium Health 
Food Co, Sold by grocers. Sample free if you mention 
[ue Forum. 
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Take Your Choice or Both-there’'s no mistake 
when its the 20" CENTURY. 
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WRITERS IN THE JUNE FORUM. 


Mr. Brooxs Apams, born at Quincy, Massachusetts, in June, 1848, was educated 
partly in Europe and partly in America, and graduated at Harvard in 1870. Was 
admitted to the bar, and practised law for a number of years. Latterly, his pursuits 
have been mostly literary. 


Pror. G. R. CarrPenter was graduated at Harvard College in 1886, and since 
1888 has been engaged in teaching, successively, at Harvard College, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Columbia University, where he is Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Composition. 


Mr. Francis Attston Cuannine, M.A., J.P., M.P., born in the United States 
in 1841, and educated at Exeter College, Oxford, England, was sometime Fellow, 
Tutor, and Lecturer in Philosophy in University College, Oxford. Since 1885 has 
been Liberal Member of Parliament for East Northamptonshire. Has been a promi- 
nent participant in the recent discussions on Ritualism in England. 


Mr. Cuarues A. Conant, of Boston, the Washington correspondent of the New 
York ‘Journal of Commerce” and of the Springfield ‘‘ Republican,” was born in 
Winchester, Massachusetts, in 1861, and has been engaged in active newspaper work 
and in the study of financial and economic subjects. Is the author ‘of ‘* A History 
of Modern Banks of Issue, with an Account of the Economie Crises of the Present 
Century,” and a frequent contributor to the leading magazines. Mr. Conant was 
a candidate for Congress in 1894, and a delegate to the Gold Democratic National 
Convention at Indianapolis in 1896. 


PRESIDENT ANDREW S. Draper, born in Otsego County, New York, in 1848, was 
graduated from the Albany Academy in 1866 and from the Albany Law School in 1871. 
Practised law till 1885 ; member of the New York Legislature in 1881 ; member of 
the Board of Education of Albany, 1878-81 ; member of the Executive Committee, 
State Normal College, 1882-86 ; Judge of the United States Court of Alabama Claims, 
1885-86 ; State Superintendent of Public Instruction, New York, 1886-92 ; Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, Cleveland (Ohio) Public Schools, 1892-94 ; and President of 
the State University of Illinois from 1894 to date. In 1898 President Draper was 
elected Superintendent of Schools of Greater New York, but declined the position. 
He is the author of many publications upon educational subjects, and of a recent 
work on ‘** The Rescue of Cuba.” 





Mr. Jutian Hawrnorneg, born in Boston in 1846, studied in Harvard College and 
in Dresden, Germany. Lived six years on the continent of Europe, and twelve 
in England. In 1871 was a contributor to Harper's periodicals, in 1873 published 


his first novel, ‘‘ Bressant,’’ and has continued to write novels, short stories, and 





essays. Was on the staff of the London ‘* Spectator” for two years, as reviewer 







of general literature and essayist. In 1885 was literary critic on the New York 
“World ”; in 1889 went to Europe in charge of a delegation of American working- 
men, to examine the conditions of industrial production in England and on the 
Continent ; in 1897 went to India as Special Commissioner of ‘* The Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,” to investigate the plague and the famine ; and in 1898 went to Cuba 
as Special Correspondent of the New York ‘*Journal.” Is author of ‘* Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and his Wife—a Biography ” (1884), ** A History of the United States”’ 
(1899), and edited ‘‘ The Literature of All Nations ” (1896), 


Mr. In 1874 he 
migrated to what was then the frontier of Texas ; and his youth was spent in rough 














Ropert T. Hitt was born in Nashville, Tennessee, in 1858, 
frontier life. Ile acquired a taste for geography and geology, and in 1882 proceeded 
to Cornell University for the purpose of systematically studying those subjects. 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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Inexpensive Floor Coverings 
for Country Houses 
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Summer Months. 


Chinese and Japanese Mattings, 
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Sample 
Cait 


Free. 


Protose is the latest addition to food science. 


<€ 


A vegetable meat containing 25 per cent. 
more food value and 10 per cent. more fat 
making properties than beef or mutton, with 
a taste that can hardly be distinguished from 
meat. The result of exhaustive experiments 
by food experts. <A palate pleasing, nutri- 
tious delicac y. 

For six cents (to pay postage) and name of 
dealer who does not sell Sanitas Nut Foods, 
we will send free a sample can and booklet 
telling how to prepare 60 delicious dainties 
from Sanitas Nut Foods, the original nut 
foods prepared in a scientific and digestible 
form. 


SANITAS NUT FOOD CO. 
80 Washington St., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


IMITATIONS OF 


OXYDONOR 


ARE DANGEROUS TO USE 


(Trade-mark Registered Nov. 24, 1896.) The Original is made 
— . pa by the Discoverer and In- 
ventor— 


Dr. H. SANCHE 
which Is the ONLY SAFE 
INSTRUMENT. 

The Supreme Court, at 
Washington, BD. C., has 
decided in favor of Dr. H. 
Sanche against imitators. 
We are operating under 
the ONL PATENTS 
that have been granted 
— ew ry en THIS PROCESS and 
OXYDONOR APPLIED. THESE INSTRUMENTS 


One Oxydonor will keep an entire family in good heaJth, and will 





last a lifetime if taken care of. A 170-page book of Directions with 
each Oxydonor 

Hon. George F. Drew, Ex-Governor of Florida, writes from 
Jacksonville, Fla., March 4th, 1899:— 


“ The Oxydonor has twi ired me of Inflammatory Kheumatism, 
and has given me almost instant relief from attacks of La Grippe. 
My health has been better since I have used the Oxydonor than at any 
time since I arrived at manhood, and I am now 72 years old.’ 

Prof. Fletcher Osgood, of Chelsea, Mass., under date of July 
2sth, 1898, writes :— 

“ Have found Dr. Sanche Oxydonor a highly useful assistant in 
warding off attacks of illnes Under conditions of extreme nervous 
strain it has the happy faculty of producing natural and wholesome 
sleep. 


7 for the Original Instrument 
Price Now id which we sold, from 18589 to 
1895, for #30 and #25. 
Further Information and Book, “ Grateful Reports,"’ mailed FREE 
on request, 


Dr. H. SANCHE & COMPANY, 
261 Fitth Avenue, 57 State Street, 
New York City. Chicage, ILL 
Canadian Office: 
61 Fifth Street, 2268 St. Catherine Street, 
Detroit, Mich. Montreal, P. @. 











WRITERS IN THE JUNE FORUM, Conrtinueb. 


Before finishing his course he was called toa position on the United States Geological 
Survey, and detailed to the Smithsonian Institution. Since 1886 Mr. Hill has been 
engaged in a series of explorations on the southern borders of the United States and 
Mexico, and, under the auspices of Prof. Alexander Agassiz, in Central America 
and the West Indies. He has published many important papers upon the geography 
and geology of these regions. 


Lrevt.-Com, Wittiam W. Kimpat1, born at Paris, Maine, in 1848, graduated from 
the Naval Academy in 1869. Until 1890 served, while on shore, under the direction 
of the Bureau of Ordnance. His last term of shore duty, 1894-97, was in the Intel- 
ligence Office of the Navy Department. At sea, he has served in European, Asiatic, 
South American, and West Indian waters. Was Executive Officer of the ‘‘ Detroit” 
in 1894. In September, 1897, was placed in command of the Atlantic Torpedo-Boat 
Flotilla, and held this command during the war with Spain. At present is in com- 
mand of the converted yacht ‘‘ Vixen,” attached to the North Atlantic Fleet. For 
the last fifteen years he has studied the Submarine Boat problem, and is a high au- 
thority on torpedoes and torpedo-boats. 


Mr. Wiitiam O. Krouy, born in Ohio in 1868, has taught in all departments of 
school-work. Received the A.B. degree from Western College, Iowa, in 1887 and 
that of Ph.D. from Yale (in course) in 1889, having specialized in physiological 
psychology. Immediately afterward was placed in charge of the Department of Psy- 
chology and Ethics at Adelbert College and Cleveland College for Women. Resigned 
in June, 1891, to visit such universities of Europe as possessed special facilities for 
the study of laboratory psychology. In September, 1892, was placed in charge of 
the Department of Psychology of the State University of Illinois, resigning in 1897 
to accept his present position of Psychologist of the Illinois Eastern Hospital for 
the Insane. In May, 1894, Dr. Krohn called a congress of the leading educators of 
Illinois ; and as a result of this meeting the well-known Illinois Society for Child 
Study was organized. Dr. Krohn is editor of ‘* The Child-Study Monthly,” and au- 
thor of ** Practical Lessons in Psychology.” 


Mr. A. Maurice Low, the well-known American journalist, was born in Lon- 
don, and educated in London and Austria, For several years has been the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Boston “Globe” and the London ** Chronicle,” and writes 
the monthly article on American affairs in ‘‘ The National Review.” 


Mr. Joun W. Mipeévey, born in 1848, engaged in journalism in Detroit and 
Chicago from 1866 to 1869. Was subsequently connected with the Illinois Central 
and the Chicago & Northwestern railroads. Probably no one has had a wider expe- 
rience in the matter of railroad wars than Mr. Midgley, as for many years he acted 
jointly for the associated railroad companies extending west from Chicago and St. 
Louis. Was Secretary, and subsequently Chairman, of the Southwestern Railway 
Association from 1876 till its dissolution in April, 1898, as the result of the Supreme 
Court decision in the Trans-Missouri case. 


Dr. J. M. Rice, born in Philadelphia in 1857, graduated at the New York Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in 1881. Took a course in psychology and pedagogy 
at the universities of Jena and Leipsic, efter which he studied the school-work of va- 
rious European countries. From 1890 to 1897 devoted all his time to the study of Amer- 
ican educational problems ; and the results of his investigations were published from 
time to time in THe Forum. Later, the articles running from October, 1892, to June, 
1893, were published in book form under the title of ‘‘ The Public School System of 
the United States.” Since June, 1897, Dr. Rice has been editor of Toe Forum. 


An Enormous Industry. 


Our enormous facilities, tremendous output, rapid movement of goods (always 
fresh in the hands of consumers), insure the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk the first place in American homes. 
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WRITERS IN THE JULY FORUM. 


Hon. Truxtun BeaLeE was educated at the Military College of Pennsylvania and 
the Columbia Law School of New York ; graduating from the former with the degree 
of Civil Engineer, and obtaining from the latter the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
Travelled extensively in Europe, China, and Japan, and for some years managed his 
father’s estates in California. In 1891 Mr. Beale was appointed United States Minis- 
ter to Persia, and after very active service in that country was made Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Greece. 

Presipent W. H. Councixy, born in Fayetteville, North Carolina, in 1848, was 
carried to Alabama by the traders in 1857, through the famous Richmond Slave Pen. 
In Alabama he worked in the fields with the other slaves. Is a self-made man, hav- 
ing had only few school advantages, and has been a close and earnest student. Was 
Chief Enrolling Clerk of the Alabama House of Representatives in 1872-4. Was ap- 
pointed, by President Grant, Receiver of the Land Office for the Northern District 
of Alabama in 1875. Was founder and editor of the ‘‘ Huntsville Herald,” 1877 to 
1884. Mr. Councill founded the great educational institution, Normal, of which he 
is President, and has been for nearly a quarter of a century. He read law and was 
admitted to the Supreme Court of Alabama in 1883 ; but he has never left the profes- 
sion of teaching, although flattering political positions have been held out to him. 

Jupee Caries B. Exuiorr, born in Morgan County, Ohio, in 1861, was edu- 
cated at Marietta College, State University of Iowa, and University of Minnesota. 
Degree of Ph.D. from latter for graduate work in Roman law and international law ; 
Honorary LL.D. from State University of Iowa in 1895. Practised law from 1881 to 
1891; since last date on the bench, Judge of District Court of Minnesota ; Professor of 
International and Corporation Law in College of Law of University of Minnesota from 
1889 to 1896 ; Judge-Advocate-General and Brigadier-General Minnesota National 
Guard. Is author of ‘‘ The United States and the Northeastern Fisheries”; ‘* The 
Law of Private Corporations’; ‘‘ The Law of Public Corporations”; and ‘‘ The Law 
of Insurance.” 

Mr. Ferris GrEENsLet, born in 1875 in Glens Falls, New York, was graduated 
from Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, in 1897. During the following 
year he was graduate student in English language and literature at that institution, 
and received the degree of M.A. in 1898. In the spring of 1898 he was appointed the 
University Scholar in English at Columbia University, and in the spring of 1899 Uni- 
versity Fellow in the same department. 

Pror, Cesare Lomproso, the eminent criminologist, was born in Venice in 1836, 
stadied medicine at the University of Turin, and became successively Professor of Men- 
tal Diseases at Pavia University and of Psychiatry at the first-named institution. 

Mr. Henry W. Lucy, J.P., born at Crosby, England, in 1845, was educated at 
Crescent School, Liverpool, and at Paris. Apprenticed to a Liverpoo] merchant ; chief 
reporter for ‘‘ Shrewsbury Chronicle,” 1864 ; joined ‘‘ Daily News” as special corre- 
spondent, chief of Gallery staff, and writer of Parliamentary Summary, 1873 ; editor 
of ‘‘ Daily News,” 1886 ; resigned, preferring earlier vocation in Press Gallery, House of 
Commons, 1887. In 1881 joined the staff of ‘‘ Punch,” creating the character of ‘‘ Toby, 
M.P.,” from whose Diary the ‘‘ Essence of Parliament,” commenced by Shirley Brooks, 
is now extracted. Is the author of ‘‘ A Diary of Two Parliaments,” ‘“‘ Mr. Gladstone : 
a Study from Life,” and many other books. 

Ex-Senator W. A. Perrer, born in Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, in 1831, 
attended public school in the winter months, and at fifteen began teaching in winters, 
working on the farm during the summers. Served three years as private and lieu- 
tenant with the 83d Regiment of Illinois Volunteers in the War of the Rebellion. 
Established two newspapers in Southern Kansas,—one in 1870 ; the other five years 

(Vontinued on page 8.) 
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later, Served as a member of the Kansas State Senate, 1875-76. Was editor of the 
“Kansas Farmer” in 1881; became prominently identified with agricultural inter- 
ests and was conspicuous in the farmers’ movement in 1889-90. His pamphlet, ‘‘ The 
Way Out,” appeared in 1890. Was elected to the United States Senate in 1891, and 
served one full term. Is now engaged in literary work. 

Hon. Freperic C. PENFIELD, born in Connecticut in 1855, received his prelimi- 
nary education at the private and public schools of that State. For six years he was 
a member of the editorial staff of the ‘‘ Hartford Courant.” In 1885 Mr. Penfield 
received his first appointment in the foreign service of the United States, that of 
Vice-Consul-General at London ; and early in Mr. Cleveland’s second Administration 
he was appointed Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General to Egypt, which office he 
filled for four years with signal success. 

Presipent Henry Wave Rocers, born at Trenton Falls, New York, in 1853, was 
graduated from the Literary Department of Michigan University in 1874. Studied 
law in the Law School of Michigan Universityand in the office of Chief-Justice Cooley 
of Michigan, being admitted to the bar of that State in 1877. In 1883, on the resigna- 
tion of ex-Governor Felch from the Tappan Professorship in the Law School of Michi- 
gan University, Dr. Rogers was elected his successor, and in 1885 became Dean of the 
school, succeeding Chief-Justice Cooley in that position. This he resigned in 1890, to 
become President of Northwestern University, the departments of which are in Evans- 
ton and Chicago, Illinois. President Rogers was the first president of the Section on 
Legal Education of the American Bar Association, and has for ten years been a mem- 
ber of that Association’s Standing Committee on Legal Education. During the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, held in Chicago in 1893, was the General Chairman of the Worl«’s 
Congress on Jurisprudence and Law Reform. Was also General Chairman of the Con 
ference on the Future Foreign Policy of the United States, held at Saratoga in August, 
1898. President Rogers is the author of a legal treatise on Expert Testimony and of 
numerous articles in the law journals. 

Mr. Jacosp Scnorennor was born in Germany in 1839. Came to America in 1861, 
and was naturalized in 1866, following a commercial career up to 1885. His expe 
rience in trade and manufacturing soon brought him to recognize the antagonism of 
facts with the generally accepted economic views. As early as 1869 he published in 
German periodicals his views on the errors of economic theories. President Cleveland 


appointed him Consul to Tunstall, England, and gave him a commission to inquire 


into the state of technical education and the economy of production in Europe.  Re- 
moved from his office by President Harrison in 1890, he devoted his time to the fuller 
elucidation of his views on the data collected byhim. Mr. Schoenhof is the author of 
‘* Wages and Trade” (1885) ; ‘‘ The Economy of High Wages” (1892) ; ‘‘ History of 
Money and Prices ” (1896), ete. 

Mr. Miron H. Sarru is president of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany. His long experience as a traffic-and an executive officer entitles him to speak 
with authority on the subject discussed in his article. 

Mr. James Davenport WHELPLEY, born in Boston in 1863, joined, at the age of 
seventeen, the Thomas Hughes Colony in New Rugby, Tennessee. When that col- 
ony failed, about a year later, he worked his way West, first to Cincinnati, then to 
Chicago, and finally to Montana. There and in the adjacent States and Territories and 
in British America he led the life of the frontier. Short stories of Western life for the 
“Detroit Free Press” and illustrated descriptive work for ‘‘ Harper's Weekly ” were 
his first published efforts. In 1886 entered a newspaper office in Montana, and has 
been a newspaper reporter ever since. Has made a specialty of staff correspondence 
in the political and economic fields. Is now staff correspondent of the ‘‘ Kansas City 
Star,” and was with the army in Cuba and Porto Rico during the late war, in the ser- 
vice of that paper. 


Health-Giving 
Qualities to infants are contained in every can of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. ‘It saved the baby’s life” is the message received from thousands of mothers. 
Eagle stands First. 
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The Excellence /¥' ®° ' 


of 
SYRUP OF FIGS 


is due not only to the originality and sim- 
plicity of the combination, but also to the 
care and skill with which it is manufac- 
tured by scientific processes known to the 
CALIFORNIA F1iG Syrup Co. only, and 
we wish to impress upon all the impor- 
tance of purchasing the true and original 
remedy. As the genuine Syrup of Figs is 
manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
Syrup Co. only, a knowledge of that fact 
will assist one in avoiding the worthless imitations manufactured by other parties. 
The high standing of the CALIFORNIA FiIG Syrup Co. with the medical profession, 
and the satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of Figs has given to millions of fami- 
lies, makes the name of the Company a guarantee of the excellence of its remedy. 
It is far in advance of all other laxatives, as it acts on the kidneys, liver, and bowels 
without irritating or weakening them, and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In order 
to get its beneficial effects, please remember the name of the Company— 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., San Francisco, Cal. "QiiSVELE Ky, 


For Sale by all Druggists. Price, 50 cents per bottle. 
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Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
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dainties—always all ready —no fire, no 
bother — all you have to do is to serve 
—for home, for picnics, for everywhere. 


Constant cooking is required to make 

a ree oatmeal and other cereals digestible. 
| Veai Loaf; Ox Tongue (whole) | ¥ } Uncooked cereals are the prime cause 
, (} of dyspepsia, and are unfit for the 


| Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | \ j stomach. 
, : h GRANOLA, the ready-to-serve food, 
Wafer Sliced Deviled Ham | t is heat-digested, the starch being con- 
Smoked Beef! | Brisket Beef ’ verted into dextrin. It has three times 


|) the nutriment of beef. One meal, one 
Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans, ‘} cent, ready in one minute. 


Drop Postal for Pork and Beans Mention Forum and name of a grocer who 


We'll send you free a sample can of Libby’s ), does not sell Granola, and we will send you a 
Home-Baked Pork and Beans, the kind which taste | free sample. 
even better than those mother used to bake, and ) 
our book, “‘How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 
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WRITERS IN THE AUGUST FORUM. 


Mr. O. P. Avustix, a native of Illinois, enlisted at the age of seventeen in the 
Union army toward the close of the Civil War, Since reaching manhood has been 
a newspaper writer, reporter, and editor. Became a resident of Washington in 
1881, and in 1898 was appointed Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. Mr. Austin is 
the author of a number of semi-statistical publications—‘* Uncle Sam’s Secrets,” 
**Uncle Sam's Soldiers,” etc.—intended for the instruction of youth and now used 
for that purpose in the public schools of the leading cities. 


Mr. Tuomas Gipson Bowes, M.P., born 1842, was educated at King’s College, 
London In 1868 he established the society paper, *‘ Vanity Fair.” Is honorary 
lieutenant in the Royal Naval Reserve. 


Vice-ApMIRAL Cyprian A. G. Bringer, K.C.B., entered the Royal Navy on board 
H. M.S. ‘* Medea” in January, 1853. First served in the West Indies and in North 
America, and later throughout the first campaign in the White Sea. Served also in 
the East Indies, during the Indian Mutiny, and was attached for some time to the 
Naval Brigade employed on the then frontier of British Burma. Became lieutenant 
in 1859, post-captain in 1877, rear-admiral in 1892, and vice-admiral in 1898, Has 
served on all the principal naval stations. Was senior captain of the Mediterranean 
Fleet from the autumn of 1887 till December, 1888, For nearly six years was Direc 
tor of the Intelligence Department of the Admiralty. lis last service afloat was as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Australian Station, from which he returned to England 
on the expiration of his three years’ command—in April, 1898. On the last anniver- 


sary of Queen Victoria's birthday Admiral Bridge was made a K.C.B. 


Mr. LAWRENCE JOUNSTONE BURPEE was born in Ilalifax, Nova Seotia, in ia, 
but has lived in Ontario sinee his early childhood. Is a nephew of the late Prof. 
James De Mille, the first Canadian novelist to receive any recognition avroad, Mr, 


Burpee is now engaged in the preparation of a literary history of Canada. 


Pror. Rotanp P, FaLkner, born in 1866, was graduated from the University of 


Pennsylvania in 1885, spent three years at German universities, and returned to the 
University of Pennsylvania as Instructor. In 1891 was appointed Associate Professor 
of Statistics, served as Statistician to the Senate Finance Committee, and prepared 
the Aldrich Report on Prices and Wages. In 1892 served as Secretary to the United 


States delegation to the International Monetary Conference at Brussels 


Hon. Lyman J. Gace, born at Deruyter, New York, in 1836, was educated at a com- 
mon school of his native county and at Rome (N. Y.) Academy. Entered the banking 
business in the lowest position at the age of 18; went West in 1855 to seek a better- 
ment of fortune, and in 1858 obtained a bookkeeper’s position in the Merchants’ Loan 
and ‘Trust Company, of Chicago. In 1868 was cashier of the bank. The same year 
became cashier of the First National Bank of Chicago; vice-president and general 
manager of the bank on its reorganization in 1882; and in 1891 was its president. 


Resigned in 1897 to a cept portfolio of the United States Treasury. 


Mr. LEopoLp GMELIN was born at Baden in 1847. Has been Instructor at the Art 
Industrial Schools at Karlsruhe and Munich, and has made extensive tours through 
Germany and Italy for the purpose of study. His visits to the Expositions at Vienna, 
Buda-Pesth, London, and Chicago—at the last-mentioned being one of the judges of 
awards—have afforded him excellent opportunities for observation. Has been an 
active contributor to the leading art journals, and is the author of several well-known 
publications on architecture and industrial art. Since 1887 Mr. Gmelin has been 
editor of the ‘* Zeitschrift des Bayerischen Kunstgewerbvereins,”” known since 1897 
under the title ‘* Kunst und Handwerk.” 

Pror. Epwin Il. Ilan, born at Gorham, Maine, in 1855, graduated at Bowdoin 
College in 1875. Studied physics at Johns Hopkins University from 1877 to 1881, 

(Continued on page &.) : 
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ENGRAVING and 
FINE STATIONERY. 


Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 
Reception, At-Home and Visiting Cards. 


Monograms, Address Dies, 
Crests, Coats-of-Arms, etc., 
skillfully engraved. . . . 


Sample book of papers for Polite Cor- 
respondence mailed upon application. 


B. Altman & Co. 


NEW YORK. 


222232 
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LUNCHEONS 


Should include dainty, delicious sandwiches @ 
made with Protose, the vegetable meat, contain- @ 
ing 25 per cent. more food value and 10 per cent. 4 

more fat-making properties than beef. Ourfree @ 
cook book gives a score of appetizing ways to @ 


prepare Prose 


TRY 
IT 
FREE. 


Send us the name of a grocer who does not sell % 


nd of the century peo- 
‘*limb,” ‘ foot” not 
or instance, a few days ago 
man make this remark 
ssed and my legs 
im wearing a pair o 


Sanitas Nut Foods, and six cents to pay postage, 
and we will forward a can free. 


SANITAS NUT FOOD CO. 
80 Washington St., BATTLE CREEK, MICH, 
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GRAV ’~ DO NOT SERVE IT ON 
THE DINNER-TABLE 
BEFORE YOU HAVE ADDED A TABLE-SPOONFUL OF 


LEA & PERRINS 
no, SAUCE... 


nal and Genuine worcesrer 


LEA & PERRINS'IS THE FAVORITE TABLE SAUCE 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.-SEE SIGNATURE ON WRAPPER. 
JOHN DUNCANS SONS, AG'TS., NEW YORK. 


ASCO T ; eeaidl Cycle No. I, size 4x5 $8.00 
| Folding No. 25, “ 4x5 10.00 
greene \ Folding No. 29, “ 4x5 15.00 
: | mal Folding No. 30, “ 5x7 22.00 


_ M & ACT , i i Free descriptive booklet. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in 
photographic apparatus, materials 


A we fe - : and supplies. 
RICINAL prs Pa PI 


TRY ONE E. 


Established 57 years in this line, 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, New-York, 45-47-49 East Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 








WRITERS IN THE AUGUST FORUM, Continueb. 


tuking the degree of Ph.D. in 1880; appointed Instructor in Physics at Harvard in 
1881; Assistant Professor in 1888, and Professor in 1895. 


Hon. Tuomas SKELTON T1arrtson was born in Philadelphia and educated at thi 
Favies Classical School. Later entered the office of a firm of sugar refiners and 
coffee importers. At the outbreak of the Civil War, received a staff appointment in 
the United States Navy, with the relative rank of lieutenant-commander, serving from 
July, 1861, to August, 1864. Became a partner in a firm of chemical manufacturers, 
and was president of the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association of the United States for 
nearly twenty years. Was appointed by President McKinley to his present post of 
Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General at Cairo. 


Dr. Josepn J. Kixyoun was born in North Carolina in 1860, and received his early 
education in the common and private schools of Missouri. Graduated in 1882 from 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College. Returning to Missouri, he engaged in the practice 
of medicine for four years. Became interested in clinical miecr SCOPY and bacteriology, 
and returned to New York to study these subjects further, and there entered the Car 
negie Laboratory as its first special student. In 1886 passed the entrance examina 
tion of the Marine-Iospital Service, and was appointed an assistant surgeon. Took 
a course of instruction at the Johns Hopkins University, and was sent abroad in 1890 
to study under Prof. Koch at Berlin and Dr. Pasteur at Paris. On his return was 
ordered to Washington to assume charge of the Hygienic Laboratory, as Director, 
which position he still holds. Dr. Kinyoun has made a special study of serum therapy 
and protective inoculations, 


Mr. Samvuet FE. Morrert, born in St. Louis in 1860, graduated from the Aca- 
demic Department of the State Normal School, Fredonia, New York, and studied pri 
vately in Europe and at the University of California. Has been engaged in editorial 
work on daily newspapers since 1885, with an interval as Washington Correspondent 
of the San Francisco ** Examiner” during the Fifty-second Congress. Is now chief 
editorial writer of the New York ‘* Journal.” Mr. Moffett is the author of ** The 
Tariff : What It Is and What It Does ” and ‘* Suggestions on Government.” 


Mr. Georce Reno, born in Louisiana, was educated at the University of Chicago. 
A desire for exploration and scientific investigation led him to travel for a number 
of years; and personal friendship with General Gomez’ son, the Garcias, and other 
prominent Cubans, caused him to become deeply interested in Cuba’s struggle for 
independence in the early days of the revolution. In August, 1895, he went to Cuba 
and obtained definite information concerning General Gomez’ forces ; being the first 
American who left the United States in the interest of the Cubans. From that tims 
to the present, Mr. Reno has been prominently before the public in connection with 
work in behalf of the Cubans. During the winter of 1897-98 Mr. Reno made twenty- 
me trips in a small open boat, carrying mail, medicine, and provisions. At the clos 
of hostilities he acted for a time as a special envoy between the Provisional Govern 
ment and the Administration at Washington. 


Pror. Mary Roperts Suita (Mrs. ALBErt W. Suirn), Ph. D., born in 1860, grad- 
uated at Cornell University in 1880; Teacher of History, Washington, D. C., Hig] 
School, 1882-84 ; Teacher of History in a private school at Cincinnati, Ohio, 1884-86; 
Instructor in History and Economies, Wellesley College, 1886-90. Is at present Asso- 
ciate Professor of Sociology in Leland Stanford Jr. University, California, Mrs. 
Smith is the author of a monograph on Almshouse Women (American Statistica! 
Association). 


The Highest Standard 


Of excellence is demanded from the beginning to the end of the production of the 

Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk,—a system maintained for forty years. 

Never buy unknown brands. Lf 
s 7. 
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An Unparalleled Record. 

ON ITS FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY, JULY 26th, 1899, 

THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the United States 


has on its books Outstanding Assurance for over a Billion 
Dollars. 


$1,000,000,000 


which is more than twice the amount accumulated by any other 
company in the world during a similar period of its history. Its 
Assets amount to over 


$270,000,000 


which is more than twice the amount held by any other com- 


pany in the world on its fortieth anniversary. Its Surplus amounts 


$60,000,000 


which is also more than twice the amount held by any other com- 
pany at the end of its fortieth year. 

To commemorate this anniversary the Society has published a 
handsomely illustrated sketch of its history. This book will be 
sent free to any one on request, or on receipt of attached coupon. 
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is Curable. 


Our treatment is taken at home without the publicity 
and expense of an institute treatment. No hypodermic 
injections with their evil effects. It cures; not tempo- 
rarily relieves. The expense is much less than the insti- 
tute treatments. It braces the nerves, tones the stomach, 
and leaves the patient in good condition. Consultation 
and correspondence free and confidential. Write for our 
book on Alcoholism and narcotic diseases, mailed free in 
plain envelope. 

We are successfully treating hundreds of patients by 
mail every month. Under our system of correspondence 
each patient receives individual care and instruction, 

It would not be possible to get such indorsements as the 
following did we not do all we claim. 

Hon. L. S. Coffin, President Railroad Temperance 
Association of America: The work of the BARTLETT 
CURE is well-nigh miraculous. It stands in advance of 
all other cures for drunkenness 

Father Cleary, former President of the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Society of America : If the BARTLETT CURE 
be properly taken, it will cure alcoholism more effectually 
than any other remedy at present known. 


THE BARTLETT CURE CO., 


D. C. BARTLETT, M.D., 
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THE FOX No. .2. 


A BEAUTY TO BEHOLD. 
A PLEASURE TO OPERATE. 
UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY LINE. 
Universal (Sing/e) Keyboard—§§ Characters. Typewriter. 
Platen Only Shifts, NOt the whole Carriag 


Carriage also Ball Bearing and Non-Tilting. Many Novel and Genuinely 
SHORTEST KEY DIP. q 
EASIEST ACTION. Handy Features. 
STILLEST RUNNING. 


A Strictly Business 


Our free pamphlet or a trial of the machine convinces. 


New Jilustrated Catalogue Free—Send for it. 


Fox Typewriter Co., 25 Mabini. DENSMORE TYPEWRITER C0.*"R.SR°ASRKAY 
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The Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless 


is pre-eminently the wheel for women. The picture shows its manifest 
advantages. Nothing to catch or soil the skirt; no unsightly chain guard 
to work loose and rattle; no sprockets to entangle guard lacings. The 
tigid frame construction overcomes that tendency to spring or “ whip,” 
which is the common fault of other drop-frame machines. There is no 
good reason why a woman as well as a man should not have a bicycle of 
the highest efficiency—no good reason why most women should not have a 
Columbia Chainless when we sell Model 51 for $60, Model 60 for $75. 

Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless wheels for men and women are the 
easiest running, most durable and cleanest bicycles, because the driving 
mechanism, which is positive in its action, is supported by perfectly rigid 
frame construction and so enclosed that its running qualities cannot be 
affected by dust, mud or rain. 


CHAIN WHEELS, 
Columbias, Hartfords and Vedettes, $25 to $50. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The Lion Brand ** Mac-Hurdle” Shirt is for full dress. The band attached to the flaps at the 
sides of the bosom buckles lightly around the body, absolutely preventing bulging or cracking of the 
bosom, however much you bend over,or whatever position you assume. This patented device is 
the only successful one for the purpose. The imitations it has aroused are only partially effective, 
so for satisfaction examine the label—look for ** Mac-Hurdle.’ 

This device, made in Lion Brand style and quality by skilled workmen, produces the only 
acceptable shirt for gentlemen's evening wear. 


UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
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Summer and Autumn Tours 
and Resorts 


THE REGIONS TRAVERSED BY THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY 
Railroad 


ABOUND IN MOST DELIGHTFUL SUMMER RESORTS, 
EITHER IN THE HISTORIC VALLEYS AND ROMAN- 
TIC MOUNTAINS OF PENNSYLVANIA, OR IN THE 
PICTURESQUE LAKE REGION OF NEW YORK. vt wt 
THIS LINE IS THE MOST DIRECT FROM THE 
NORTH AND NORTHWEST TO NEW JERSEY SEA- 
SHORE RESORTS. AN AUTUMN TOUR THROUGH 
THE VINE-CLAD HILLS OF NEW YORK’S LAKE 
REGION AND THE PENNSYLVANIA MOUNTAINS, 
SO-CALLED THE “SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA,” 
WITH HISTORY LOOKING DOWN AT YOU OVER 
THE SHOULDER OF EVERY MOUNTAIN, AND A 
ROMANCE IN EVERY RIPPLE OF THE RIVER, FUR- 
NISHES A MOST PLEASURABLE AND DELIGHTFUL 
EXPERIENCE. 

SOLID VESTIBULE TRAINS BETWEEN NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO, VIA BUFFALO AND 
NIAGARA FALLS. DINING CARS A LA CARTE. 

SEND 4 CENTS, IN STAMPS, TO CHAS. S. LEE, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 26 CORTLANDT 
STREET, NEW YORK, FOR A COPY OF “SUMMER 
TOURS AND FARES.” 
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SOUND REGION 





PUGET 


Opens a new world to the people of the East Here 



























1 see the finest timber in America; one of the finest 


grain regions; a section celebrated for .its delicious 


its; a country rich in agricultural and mineral 


resources: and 


f the New York Central Lines 


it can be reached by the luxurious train 


Ss 


and their connections. 


A booklet on the ‘Lake Shore Limited,’ containing 

so a novel and unique descriptive time table of this 
wonderful train, will be ent free by addressing 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York, 
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Good Salad 


is possible only with good olive 
oil. Some oils are made from 
cotton seeds, animal fats and 
similar products, which are often 
injurious. 


shag A Nicelle‘Olive Oil 


™ is a pure, nutritious, perfectly 
flavored olive oil. It is made 
my from “sound” olives and from 
nothing else. It makes a perfect 
-m dressirg for perfect salads. Try 
m a bottle and judge for yourself. 


‘* Comparison is the 
test of Superiority.’’ 
Packing Co. Slew 
EXCLUSIVISTS IN OLIVES “AND 
OLIVE PRODUCTS 





Don’t imagine that 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


are all alike. Quite the contrary. 
Some never look well. Some look 
well at first but soon give out be- 
cause not honestly made. Others 
look well at first and continue to 
look well because they are honest- 
ly made. We guarantee our floors 
against all defects: that may ever 
arise from faulty material or work- 
manship, and our guarantee is good. 
We can satisfy you on this point. 
We could not afford to do this un- 
‘less we did our work well. All 
'we ask is that the floors have 
reasonable care. We furnish wax 
‘and brushes for keeping floors in 
order. We will tell you all about 
these things if you will write us. 
| Catalogue free. 


| WOOD-MOSAIC CO.., Rochester, N. Y. 


' you have guessed abou 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth send for 
POST- ‘*How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 92I-3-5 


SHAV] NG ‘ | AGE chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
STICK~ ANT GOOD WORK? 


“A LUXURY IN ‘« ye 
ee Then work for the U. 8. Gov't. Over 8s, 
Positions filled through Civil Service Examinations. 


We teach and aid you to secure employment 
Write inclosing stamp for information to 


BUREAU OF CIVIL SERVICE INSTRUCTION 


Sta. B, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


* GOUT & Sak 
Usethe Gorent English Remedy 


zs net ae aye. apeate 

Vv mail if your er does not supply you 

Williams’ Shaving Stick, 2b5e. Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1B\ 
— Yankee Shav ing ote DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. y. 
Lan Saey Shay ing Tabiet, - . R5e. 


‘illiams’ Shav - 
(Barbers’), Six Round te akes,1 1b., 40e. 


Exquisite also for toilet. 
Trial cake for 2c, stamp. 1 
4. B. WILLIAMS CO.,Glasteabury,Coan. | 102 Fulton st., New York. sell all makes under half price. Don't 
as 64 Great Russell St., W.C. buy before writing them for uuprejudiced advice and prices. 
ydney : 161 Clarence St, Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial 
Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 62-page illus. cat. free. 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
— IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate its advantages. 


se end for samples of writing, with prices, 
etc. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house 
in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. 


Title to every machine guaranteed. 
Barclay Street, New York. SIT Wyandotte Street, Kansas City. 
SIX STORES He Bromfield Street, Boston. 208 North Ninth Street. §t. Leuta. 
124 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 482 Diamond &t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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OR. B. F. BYE SANATORIUM, 227 NO. ILLINOIS ST. 





Cancer Cured 
With Soothing Balmy Oils. 


Cancer, Tumor, Catarrh, Piles, Fistula, 
Eczema, and all skin diseases. 


Cancer of the nose, eye, lip, ear, neck, 
breast, stomach—in fact, all internal or 
external organs or tissues—cured without 
knife or burning plasters, but with sooth- 
ing aromatic oils. 


Ti i | 
' Cut this out and send it for an illustrated 
book on the above diseases. Home treat- 


ment sent when desired. Address [men- 
tioning Tue Forum], 


Frank J. Reep, Gen. Pass. Agt. . jana nd. 
Cuas. H. Rocxwe tt, W. H. McDOEL, O-PS. Bes apt Wee me 8 
Traffic Mgr Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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| WUUD-MUSALUL UU., Rochester, N. Y. 
ADVERTISER-~() 


The Korona Cameras 














“Tr is all in 
the Lens!’’ 





IES I. 
— E wish you would permit us to take you into our 


confidence, and tell you about our business. 

Although last year the capacity of our 

factories was doubled, we now find ourselves 

far behind our orders,—five to ten thousand cameras behind, 

—but these are being made and shipped very rapidly. 

Since we began to make lenses, seventeen years ago, 
our business has increased steadily, year by year, so that 
now it has attained very great proportions, for, as our 
cameras are becoming better known, the demand for them 
increases at a tremendous rate. There can be no doubt 
that the prime cause of this is the exceptionally high char- 
acter of our lenses, which are certainly better than any 
others made in the United States, and as good as any in 
the world. Many lenses made in Germany and France 
are advertised and sold in this country, and some of them 
are excellent; but the fact remains that our export trade 
SERIES I-B. in lenses to the Continent is very large, and their superiority 


is winning for them an ever-widening market, not only in 
Europe, but in Japan, Australia, South Africa, Brazil, etc. 
The lens is the important feature in a camera. You may 
have the most modern shutters and diaphragms and focus- 


$10.00 to $19.00. ing arrangement, but without a good lens they are useless. 
Truly, “It is all in the lens!” 

But we have not stopped with producing the best lenses. 
Our factory is complete. We are the only camera makers 
SERIES I1-A. in the United States who produce all the parts that go into a 


camera. Every department is equipped with the latest labor- 
saving machinery especially adapted to its requirements, and 
therefore we are able to produce cameras that are better 


made than others, and sell them at lower prices, besides. 
Doubtless this is one reason for the popularity of our 


productions. 


If you are at all interested in photography, send to us 































$25.00 to $100.00 














SERIES II. 


B.. 


$25.00 to $57.00. 

















$16.00 to $48.00. 








SERIES II-B. 


for an illustrated, 1899, catalogue. It will tell you many 
things about the KORONA CAMERAS that we should 
like you to know. 

GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





$10.00 to $19.00. 
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Frank J. Reep, Gen. Pass. Agt. lg DR. B. F. BYE, P. O. Box 246, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cuas. H. Rockwet, W. H. McDOEL, | 
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PRUDENCE 
STRENGTH 


es 

A eU RR SAE PAN 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR. 
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OVER THE MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE HOME OFFICE OF THE PRUDENTIAL ARE TWO MASSIVE STONE LIONS 
Pradence dictates securing the Protection of the family through [“p, ofit-Sharing Life 
Life Insurance in a company having the Sfrength as well as Insurance Policies, 
the determination to fulfil all its contracts to the letter. [9/5 £9 9407,000 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


Write for information OF AMERICA JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
Every approved plan Home Office: NEWARK, N., J. 
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THE ONLY ONE OF MANY TONES—ALL OTHER 
PIANOS ARE “SINGLE-TONE” INSTRUMENTS 


THE “CROWN” PIANO embodies the highest attainments in the art of 
piano making, is the highest type of the modern pianoforte, and is in accord 
with the best ideas of piano construction. Its piano qualities as to tone, 
touch, design, materials, workmanship, and finish are unsurpassed. Its “ many 
tone” capabilities give it range and capacity above and beyond all others. It 


is truly in a sphere of its own and attracts and pleases all pianists and vocalists 
who hear it. 


The **Crown’’ Piano is fully warranted for ten years, and the 
warrant is ‘Burnt in the Back’’ of each instrument « « « « 


CATALOGUE. GEO. P. BENT Gicaco"™ 


WITH MUSIC—FREE MANUFACTURER U.S.A. 





Cold Bouillon ss 
and Consomme 


made with 


Extract ° BEEF 


Has that rich, beefy flavor. 


Is just the dish for 
LUNCHEON and TEA 
during warm weather. 
Makes delicious SOUPS, SAUCES 
and BEEF TEA. Anyone can use it. 


“CULINARY WRINKLES,” 
new edition, by 
HELEN LovisB JOHNSON, 


Sent free to any address, 
tells HOW, WHEN and WHERE to 
use Extract of Beef. 


Grocers and Druggists. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


Che 
Edison 


Concert Phonograph 


Mr. Edison has perfected the Phonograph. 
This is the instrument. 


It perfectly reproduces the human voice—Just as Loud—just 
as clear—just as sweet. 

It duplicates instrumental music with pure-toned brilliance and 
satisfying intensity. Used with Edison Concert Records, its repro- 
duction is free from all mechanical noises. Only the music or the 
voice isheard. It is strong and vibrant enough to fill the largest 
auditorium. It is smooth and broad enough for the parlor. 

The highest type of talking machine ever before produced bears 
no comparison with the Edison Concert Phonograph. The price is 
$1 Full particulars can be obtained from all dealers in Phono 

or by addressing THE 

ATIONAL PHONOGRAPH 
Co., New York, asking for 
Concert Catal jogue No. 9, 

Six other styles of Phono- 
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T0 FRIENDS IN IN THE COUNTRY: 


863 BROADWAY bBet-I7 « 18™ STS. 


NEW 
SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL OR EXPRESS 
TAIL ORDERS RECEIVE BEST OF ATTENTION 


Wee wT SED ae ao 
FOR SALE AT OUR STORES Baaa tebe OR UNSURPASSED 


| AND BY GRECERS EVERYWHERE KE NO OTHER: 


— 


The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 
THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 
Sold Everywhere 


Gangfe Pair, Silk Se, Cotton 25 


on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass. 


have been established 48 years. Are unsurpassed in T¢ 
“ PIANOS Beauty, and Durability. By our system of payments eve! 
family in entree sepnstennen oa can owna ine piano. 





Index photographed at the 
beginning for the convenience 
of the microfilm user. 
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